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BEST 



Introduction 



From February - June 2002, the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
collaborated with the National Senior Citizen’s Education and Research Center 
(NSCERC) (now called the Senior Service Association [SSA]) and the American 
Society on Aging (ASA) on a two-phase project to improve the effectiveness of 
ASA’s sub-grantees in serving their linguistically and culturally diverse 
populations. 

SSA is funded through the U.S. Department of Labor’s Senior Community 
Service Employment Program (SCSEP) to provide subsidized employment for 
low-income seniors. In turn, SSA provides funds to sub-grantees to provide 
English instruction to seniors for whom English is not their native language. One 
such program was the East Side Community Center of Minneapolis, MN. At this 
site, more than 65 seniors were refugees from Somalia. East Side was 
concerned because after a year or more of classes, the seniors were not learning 
English. 

Anthony Sarmiento, SSA director, approached CAL, suggesting that we work 
with East Side to improve their English language services to the Somali seniors. 
From this we could generalize to the other SSA sub-grantees who work with 
linguistically diverse seniors. 

CAL’s work in the project consisted of two phases, a needs assessment phase 
and a technical assistance phase. CAL staff working on the project were Miriam 
Burt, project director; Lynda Terrill, program associate; and MaryAnn 
Cunningham Florez, program associate. 

This report discusses the two phases and makes recommendations for future 
steps CAL could make to meet the needs of SSA sub-grantees working with 
linguistically diverse seniors. 

Phase One: Needs Assessment 

Initial planning was carried out via conference calls CAL initiated with Valdes 
Snipes-Bennett, SSA; Greta Peters, Senior Aides Project Coordinator of the East 
Side Community Center in Minneapolis, MN; and CarmelitaTursi, ASA. Then, 
Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill visited East Side and performed a needs 
assessment there on March 26 and 27. 

Task One 



The following staff at East Side were interviewed: 

Greta Peters, Senior Aides Project Director, 
James. S. Worlobah, Director of Senior Programs, 
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Jane Hanger Seeley, Director of Community/Family Programs, 

Audrey A. Harris, Job Counselor, and 

Ahmed Mohamed, Employment Specialist/Translator 

CAL staff also conducted two focus groups with Somali senior aides. 

The form we used for the East Side interviews and focus groups, along with a 
summary of the responses received, is attached as appendix A. 

ESL Classes were observed at the Somali Community of Minnesota, Ubah, and 
Luxton Center. The observation form used, along with a summary of our 
observations, is attached as appendix B. 

Finally, CAL staff gave a presentation for East Side staff on best practices in 
adult ESL instruction. The handouts given out are attached in appendix C. 

Task Two 



On April 17 and 18, Miriam Burt and MaryAnn Cunningham Florez attended 
SSA’s annual conference, which was held in Jacksonville, Florida, at the Hilton 
Hotel, Jacksonville Landing. 

At the conference, CAL staff, Carmelita Tursi of ASA, and Greta Peters of East 
Side gave a plenary presentation on working with linguistically diverse seniors. 
Burt and Florez discussed the characteristics and needs of adult English 
language learners in the United States, the differences between this population 
and native-English speaking adults, ways to work with these adults to facilitate 
success in their workplaces and communities, and how to plan ahead for 
increasing diversity in client populations. 

With a smaller, self-selected group, CAL staff gave a presentation that expanded 
on the themes and topics of the general session. At this time, because of the 
small number of participants, CAL was able to get information from some sub- 
grantees about how they were providing instruction to seniors needing to learn 
English and what they saw as their needs to help them improve the services they 
offered these senior aides. Handouts from the conference presentations are 
attached as appendix D. 

Following the Jacksonville Conference, CAL staff hosted a meeting with SSA and 
ASA to debrief on the needs assessment of Minneapolis and Jacksonville and to 
discuss next steps. This meeting was held at the CAL offices, on May 2. A 
summary of the meeting, written by Valdes Snipes-Bennett of SSA, is attached 
as appendix E. 

At that meeting another task was added: a needs assessment trip to the 
Chinatown Project in New York City. On May 21 and May 22, MaryAnn 
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Cunningham Florez participated in that task, along with Carmelita Tursi of ASA 
and Valdes Snipes-Bennett and Jodie Fine of SSA. Florez interviewed the project 
coordinator, Jennifer Lo, as well as two teachers. Additionally, two classes were 
observed. The forms Florez used and the letter she sent Lo summarizing the 
consultancy are attached as appendix F. 

Phase 2 - Technical Assistance: DC Meeting with SSA and ASA and 
Training in Minneapolis 

Task One 



On May 23, SSA, SSA, and CAL staff met in the CAL offices to plan the 
technical assistance phase of the collaborative project. Participants reviewed 
findings from the needs assessment phase. It was decided that CAL staff would 
return to Minneapolis to provide training in general assessment procedures for 
working with seniors learning English as well as training in the using the Basic 
English Skills Test (BEST) Oral Interview to determine learners’ oral English 
skills. 

The email sent to SSA sub-grantees informing them of the upcoming training is 
attached as appendix G. 

Task Two 



On June 13 and 14, Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill returned to Minneapolis and 
gave presentations at East Side Community Center for SSA sub-grantees 
serving senior aides who needed to improve their English. In addition to 12 East 
Side staff there were participants from St. Paul, MN (Neighbor to Neighbor); 
Modesto, CA (The Center for Senior Employment); Eau Claire, Wl (Literacy 
Volunteers of America); Wausau, Wl (Aging and Disability Resource Center of 
Marathon County); and Miami Florida (Miami Beach Community Development 
Corporation). Other participants attending were Mohamed Ismail (Somali 
Community of Minnesota) and Noor Mohamed (Luxton Center). 

The handouts from the training and a summary of the training, including 
participant evaluations, are attached as appendix H. 

Summary of Findings 

The following is a summary of the findings from the observations, interviews, and 
focus groups. Although the findings refer specifically to East Side’s classes, the 
findings from the Chinatown Project (attached as appendix F) mirror those of the 
East Side project. 

It should be noted first, however, that East Side’s commitment to meeting the 
needs of linguistically and culturally diverse seniors was never in question. In 



fact, Greta Peters has been working with the Somali Community to improve their 
English language services since we observed the class in March. The diversity of 
East Side staff, its history of serving those most in need, and the variety of 
services the center offers to neighborhood residents of all ages and ethnic 
groups all contribute to making East Side an excellent candidate for providing 
services to the Somali seniors. The dedication and effort of the staff, in particular 
that of the coordinator, Greta Peters is evident. Finally the elders themselves are 
clearly appreciative and value the services and opportunities Ms. Peters and 
East Side offers them. The following comments concern only the quality of the 
English language instructional services provided the seniors as was observed 
during out two-day visit. 

1 . All teaching observed was very teacher-centered; that is, all activity was 
directed from or to the teacher. Student-to-student interaction in English was not 
observed. 

2. The training of teachers was questionable. In cases where the teachers 
reported had had training, as in Ubah, the level of instruction was higher, and 
learners were more engaged. 

3. There was no need to speak English in the classes for any real 
communication. The classes generally consisted of Somali students being taught 
by a Somali teacher. 

4. There was also little reason to speak English in the work placements, as most 
seniors worked in Somali-language environments. 

5. There were inadequate resources: There were no textbooks, assessment 
activities, blackboards, or paper. Even enough space for the classes seemed to 
be lacking in the sites. 

6. Most of the classes appeared to be mixed-level classes with some students at 
all levels of ability both for English language proficiency and for native language 
literacy. 

7. In most cases there was no curriculum for the class. 

8. In most cases there appeared to be no goals for the classes. 

9. In most cases, no assessment was done for placement and to monitor learner 
progress. In Ubah, there was some pre-testing with BEST. However, no 
assessment was done to determine learner’s needs and preferences for learning 
English. Staff where the seniors were placed for work were also not interviewed 
to determine what they felt seniors needed to be able to do and say in English. 
(Note: It could be argued that this would be moot, as seniors did not need to 
speak English in their work placements. However, in all organizations, there need 
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to be employees who can read and write and speak English as well as the native 
language. Furthermore, for most jobs, English language skills are generally key 
to job mobility and satisfaction.) 

lO.The materials used for the intake of the seniors did not take into account the 
difficulties Somali seniors might have reading the small print in the forms, 
especially if they were not literate in either Somali or English. Also not taken into 
consideration were poor eyesight and other physical problems connected to 
aging that would make it difficult for the seniors to read the small print even if the 
language were not an issue. See appendix I for sample forms used by East Side 
with the Somali seniors. 

Next Steps 

We plan to take the following steps: 

1 . CAL has proposed to the U.S. Department of Education, and it has been 
accepted, that the National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) a CAL 
project and adjunct ERIC clearinghouse that provides technical assistance to 
those who work with adults learning English will publish a manual for service 
providers working with linguistically diverse senior. NCLE staff include Miriam 
Burt and Lynda Terrill, the two prime workers on the completed SSA project 
described here. Burt and Terrill will work on the manual, addressing the following 
issues: needs, skills, and learner assessment; learner placement; space, 
materials, and resources needed; teacher selection and training; work 
placement; curriculum development; program development; and collaboration 
among partners. This plan was discussed this with Tony Sarmiento and received 
his approval on September 6. 

2. In March 2003, Miriam Burt and Tony Sarmiento will present a draft of this 
publication to SSA’s National Convention and seek the input of participants there. 

3. CAL will collaborate with the Asociacion Nacional Pro Personas Mayores, a 
SCSEP project that serves older workers whose first language is Spanish, 
Chinese, Somali, or another language. Possible collaboration includes having 
them review the manual in pre-publication stage and field test activities from the 
publication. 

4. CAL will collaborate with AARP by utilizing Carmelita Tursi (formerly of ASA) 
as a draft reviewer of the document. 

5. CAL will perform other activities as deemed important to help SSA sub 
grantees serving linguistically diverse seniors. 
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Budget 



For tasks 1-4, CAL will support the costs of the manual development including 
staff time, payment to a graphics designer, attendance for one to the Chicago 
Convention, and publishing the first 250 copies. CAL will sell the book on its Web 
site. SSA and its partners and sub-grantees will pay for printing and distributing 
additional copies as needed to their constituencies. 

For task 5, if deemed useful and appropriate, CAL will provide follow-up training 
for SSA sub-grantees, such as East Side, on assessment and other best 
practices for working with linguistically diverse seniors. If this work is to be 
performed, SSA will cover CAL staff time, travel, and expenses. 
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Appendix A: Interview and Focus Group Form 

Name: 

Place of Employment: 

Date: 



1 . What is your job at ? 

2. Do you work with the Somali elders? How? 



3. Do you have questions about working with the Somali elders? Have you 
had any concerns about them related to language and communication? 



4. What language skills do you think they need to have to be successful on 
the job? (What do you wish the ESL programs would teach them?) 



5. Do you have any questions for us? 



Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill 
NSCERC Project 
March 27, 28, 2002 



ERIC 
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East Side Interviews: March 27, 28. 

Responses from East Side Staff Working with Somali Elders 

Questions/concerns about working with elders: 

Length of time it takes for Somali elders to learn English so they can be 
understood on the job. We have limited time to train them so they can be 
self-sufficient. 

The Somalis aren’t making adequate progress. 

They also need more hours of ESL (more intensive and over a longer 
period of time). 

The cultural issues overpower the English: They study English and work in 
a Somali language and cultural environment (all of the placements are 
with Somali-run organizations. 

There are limited funds to provide good English language instruction for 
the seniors. 

Skills the seniors need to have: 

Computer skills 

Reading and writing in English 

Social language 

Language for the job (mentioned several times) 

They need to be able to communicate independently 
Not sure, can you (CAL) tell us? 



Responses from Somali Elder Focus Groups 

Questions/issues learners themselves have: 

They need opportunity to speak English with other language groups; they 
fall back on Somali because they are surrounded by Somali at work and 
on the job. 

More time is needed to learn English than the 18 months they have. 



Need to explore placing Somalis in established ESL programs in 
community that offer multi cultural multilingual classes. 

More time practicing speaking is needed. 

Skills they need to have 

Computer 

Speaking 

Some of them need high English level: They do conflict resolution among 
themselves and sometimes among other language groups. These high 
level learners are interested in English to use in the community. As 
leaders, they need to move beyond just the Somali community and they 
need English for that. 
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Questions and Observation Form For Teachers 



Date - Time. 



Site 



Class Level. 

Teacher . 



Class description: Proficiency levels, class intensity and duration, open or closed entry, 
setting, number of learners, mandated (what agency?), access to computers/internet, 
volunteers, native language literacy 



HOw do learners enter the program? 

How are learners’ skills and knowledge assessed at intake? To show progress? To exit 
program? 

How and when are learners’ needs and goals expressed and how do they inform 
classroom instruction? 

What educational philosophies, curricula, materials, resources, and activities are used? 

Observation: 



Leamer/teacher 

interactions 




Learner/learner 

interactions 




Activities 




Affective domain/cultural 
issues 






NSCERC Project 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education 
2002 
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East Side Observations: March 27, 28. 



Summary of Class Observations 

Class observations were held at the Somali Community of Minnesota, Ubah, and 
Luxton Community Center. 

The class structure and content varied widely by site. 

Somali Community of Minnesota 

The first class observed was at the Somali Community of Minnesota. The teacher 
was a native Somali male. There were 14 students seated around a long narrow 
table. The room was dimly lit, and not well swept. There was one blackboard at 
the front of the room. There were no books to be observed. The women sat on 
one side of the table, the men on another. 

The teacher wrote a dialogue on the board (attached as appendix I) and gave out 
a handout of what was written on the board. There was no contextualization or 
continuity among the question and answer pairs. One of the questions was 
incorrectly written. 

Virtually no interactions were observed between the teacher and students, 
Basically, the teacher was talking about grammar and English. He did no 
checking for comprehension with the students and there was no production of 
English required of the the students. The students seemed to become more 
engaged in the class when Greta Peters and Lynda and I arrived. 

One student wanted word-for-word translation of “wh“ questions from English to 
Somali. Other students were interested in that, but it was not clear how many 
could read and write in Somali. The class finished early because room was being 
used for something else. (This was not a dedicated classroom, even during class 
hours.) It clear that it was a mixed level class: some of the students were unable 
to write, others were asking questions that indicated they were beyond the level 
of the class. 

Ubah 



Ubah was housed in a downtown Minneapolis building. The whole building was 
dedicated to the adult ESL courses in the evening. There were about 15- 20 
students in each class, except for the GED class, which included 4 students. The 
students were placed in class, according to their scores on the Basic English 
Skills Test (BEST) literacy and oral exams. There were 5 levels of instruction that 
went from a literacy section up to a GED level. The teacher in the GED class was 
a male, native English speaker, and the only non-Somali instructor. All instructors 
had some connections to the field of education; many were public school 
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teachers or teacher aides in the United States. Some had been teachers in 
Somalia. 

Ubah’s program intensive: Classes were held every evening. In addition to adult 
ESL instruction, the program offered homework assistance and tutoring for upper 
elementary and middle school students, during the adult classes. Other 
educational services included citizenship classes. There was a room that housed 
books donated from the Minnesota Department of Education and the Minnesota 
Literacy Council. The program served 140 adult students. The classrooms had 
rows of tables and there was a blackboard at the front of each class. We were 
told that most adult learners studied at least a year in the program there. The 
seniors were in classes with Somali adult students of all ages. 

These classes appeared to be much more successful than the Somali 
Community Classes. This was probably due to that fact students were assessed 
and then placed by level. The teachers appeared to have had some training. 

They were checking for student’s comprehension. While we observed no 
student-to-student interaction providing practice in English, there was interaction 
between teacher and students. The atmosphere at Ubah was very pleasant and 
students and teachers joked with one another in Somali. Women and men were 
both asking and answering questions and there were both men and women 
teachers. 

Classroom materials consisted of photocopied pages from the commercial 
textbook Side by Side I. Like the class at the Somali Community Center, these 
classes appeared to be grammar focused, rather than focused on survival skills. 
For example, one class was studying and practicing personal pronouns, another 
was doing suffixes. The noise level was high because the classrooms had thin 
walls and were crowded. Whether or not this was distracting to the students was 
not clear. Somali was being used to translate at times, when it seemed 
appropriate. 

Luxton Community Center 

These classes were held in a community center near the University of Minnesota. 
When we arrived, the building was locked. Within a few minutes, the teacher, a 
female native English speaker, arrived to open the building. Then about 15 
students arrived by charter bus. The classes were being held for the Somali 
elders who live in the subsidized housing complex near the center. 

The 15 students were divided into two classes after it was decided that they were 
too many for one class. We observed the class with the 7 students who appeared 
to be lower level - There was no formal assessment done, on the students, we 
were told, however. The students seemed to be at different levels, however; all 
appear to have some literacy skills. There was a poster on setting goals in the 
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room. There was no bulletin board. The students had name cards in front of 
them. 

The teacher appear to be continuing a lesson she had started the day before. 

The English language and interaction all flowed from teacher to student, with no 
student-to-student interaction. The teacher had the names and bibliographic 
information, on a higher-level grammar books, presumably in response to a 
student’s question of the day before. All this information seemed to be for one, 
higher-level student who was engaged in the class more than the others. 

In spite of the materials, plans, and attempts by the teacher to contextualize the 
learning, the students did not appear to be very interested in the lesson or in 
what the teacher was saying. The students, mostly women, talked to one another 
in Somali rather than responding to teacher’s questions. They did not seem to be 
engaged in the fill-in-the-blank exercise , photocopied from a Heinle and Heinle 
text, that the teacher was leading them through. This could have been partly due 
to nervousness on the part of the teacher, or because we were there. It also 
could have been because the students saw the class as a time for socializing 
with their friends. We later learned the center functions as a cultural center for 
the Somali community: a place where festivals are held, children learn Somali 
customs, and so on, and so the concept of the class as a place for socializing is 
not surprising. 

After observing the class we spoke with a Somali senior aide translator at the 
center. Her concern was the transportation issue (the bus had been late that 
morning) and the fact that she was continually having to accompany seniors to 
health care appointments because their English skills were so low. 
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Appendix C: Adult English Language Learners: Myths and Realities 

Mark the following sentences as either true or false. 



Most adult immigrants want to learn to speak English. 






Adult English language learners are too old to learn another language 
well. 



English language learners run the gamut from those who are not literate in 
their native language to those with post-graduate degrees from their home 
countries. 



It takes about a year for a foreign-born adult to really learn English. 



Other information, such as how to participate in your child’s education and 
how to get, keep, and be successful on the job, can be taught along with 
language in the English as a second language (ESL) class. 



Good reading skills will automatically transfer from one language to 
another. A student who is a good reader in the native language will be a 
good reader in English. 



We learn only 20% of what we hear, but 80% of what we experience 
personally. 
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The Somali script is based on the Arabic alphabet. 
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Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill 3/28/02 
East Side Community Center, Minneapolis 



NCLE 

A Resource for ESL Practitioners 



A re you looking for information about how to start an ESL program? Would you like 

suggestions on how to work with a multilevel class? Do you need speakers or consultants for 
on-site technical assistance? Do you have a question about the pros and cons of standardized tests 
versus alternative assessment? Have you considered contacting NCLE? 



What is NCLE? 




NCLE — pronounced like the five-cent coin — is the National Center for ESL Literacy Education, 
located at the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL), a nonprofit organization in Washington, DC 
NCLE focuses on literacy education for adults and out-of-school youth learning English as a 
second language. Our mission is to provide practitioners and others with timely information on 
adult ESL literacy education. 



How does NCLE help practitioners? 

NCLE provides information and referral services on questions regarding literacy education for 
adults learning English. Contact us with questions about populations, programs, instructional 
approaches, and resources. 

NCLE offers free publications: 

♦ Digests and Q&As — two- and four-page articles on a variety of current topics in adult ESL, 
including teaching strategies, civics education, assessment, finding resources on the Web, and 
family literacy 

♦ Annotated Bibliographies of resource materials from the ERIC database 

♦ NCLEnotes — NCLE's semiannual newsletter reporting on ESL literacy news and resources 

NCLE staff are available for professional development activities, such as teacher institutes, 
workshops, program evaluations, and conference sessions. 

NCLE staff facilitate the National Institute for Literacy's electronic listserv, NIFL-ESL, for those 
interested in online discussions about the field of adult ESL instruction. 

NCLE collects, evaluates, and abstracts documents about adult ESL literacy and native language 
literacy education for the ERIC database. 

Is NCLE on the World Wide Web? 

NCLE's Web site offers 74 full-text ERIC Digests and Q&As, resource collections, FAQs, how to 
join the NIFL-ESL listserv, information about NCLE publications, and more. Visit NCLE at http:// 
www.cal.org/ncle. 

How can I contact NCLE? 

NCLE's address is 4646 40th Street NW, Washington, DC 20016-1859. We can also be contacted by 
e-mail: ncle@cal.org; phone: 202-362-0700, extension 200; fax: 202-363-7204; and via our Web site. 



O 
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NCLE is funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 
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er|c Q&A 



October 2001 



Beginning to Work With Adult English Language 
Learners : Some Considerations 

MaryAnn Cunningham Florez and Miriam Burt, National Center for ESL Literacy Education 



I n many parts of the United States, the number of 
nonnative adult learners seeking English language 
instruction is growing. States such as North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Nebraska, and Iowa, not 
historically associated with immigrant influxes, have been 
experiencing increased growth rates with these populations 
in the last decade (U.S. Census Bureau, 2001). In 1998, 
47% of the participants in federally funded adult education 
programs were there to learn English as a second language 
(ESL) (U.S. Department ofEducation, Office ofVocational 
and Adult Education, 1999). As immigrant populations 
seek English language instruction, the need for teachers to 
serve them is drawing people into the adult ESL teaching 
field. Some of these teachers have training and experience 
working with adults learning English. However, many are 
working with these learners for the first time. 

What do teachers who are beginning to work with adult 
English language learners need to know? This Q&A 
discusses recommendations in four areas: application of 
principles of adult learning in ESL contexts, second 
language acquisition, culture and working with 
multicultural groups, and instructional approaches that 
support language development in adults. It is not intended 
to be comprehensive. Rather, it gives teachers an overview 
of important points, suggests basic strategies to use, and 
provides resources to consult for further information. 

How do the principles of adult learning apply 
to adult English language learners? 

Malcolm Knowles’ (1973) principles ofandragogy, the 
art and science offacili tating adult learning, are still seminal 
to many of today’s theories about learning and instruction 
for adults. 

Adults are self-directed in their learning. 

Adults have reservoirs of experience that serve as 
resources as they learn. 

Adults are practical, problem-solving-oriented 
learners. 

Adults want their learning to be immediately 
applicable to their lives. 

Adults want to know why something needs to be 
learned. 



In general, this picture of the practical, purposeful, self- 
directed learner is representative of adults, whether they 
are native or nonnative English speakers. All adult learners 
need adult-appropriate content, materials, and activities 
that speak to their needs and interests and allow them to 
demonstrate their knowledge and abilities. 

So what is different for English language learners? 
Obviously, they need help with the language as they learn 
content. Teachers working with English language learners 
also need to think about how Knowles’ adult learner 
characteristics are filtered through culture, language, and 
experience. For example, it is not uncommon to find 
nonnative learners who may be hesitant to take charge of 
their own learning. Their educational experiences in their 
countries may have taught them that the teacher is the 
unquestioned expert. They may be resistant to a learner- 
centered classroom where they are expected to develop 
goals and work in groups with other learners (Shank & 
Terrill, 1995). 

Nonnative learners also may resist the lifeskill-oriented 
instruction that is common in many adult ESL programs. 
Coming from cultures where learning is a high-status, 
academic endeavor, they may expect a more academically 
oriented environment (Hardman, 1999). Because of this, 
teachers should explain to learners why they are learning 
what they are learning in this new way. Similarly, because 
many English language learners may have studied English 
grammar and are familiar with the terms describing language 
components, instructors should be prepared, when 
appropriate, to answer learners’ questions about sentence 
structure and vocabulary. 

What do instructors need to know about 
second language acquisition (SLA)? 

Theories about how languages are learned can be 
complex. However, having some understanding of how 
people acquire and use languages can be useful to the 
teachers of adult English language learners. 

Second language acquisition theories address cognitive 
issues (how the brain processes information in general and 
language in particular), affective issues (how emotions 
factor into second language processing and learning), and 
linguistic issues (how learners interac t with and internalize 
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new language systems). The following are some suggestions 
that instructors can use in the classroom. They are drawn 
from theories of second language acquisition generally 
accepted as relevant for most second language learners 
(summarized from Brown, 2001; Krashen, 1981). 

♦ Meaningful interaction and natural communication in 
the target language are necessary for successful language 
acquisition . 

Learners need to use the language, not simply talk about 
it. Give learners opportunities and purposes for com- 
munication that reflect or relate to their lives (e.g. , role- 
playing a doctor/patient exchange or creating a chart 
with information on local medical services). Use au- 
thentic materials in activities whenever possible (e.g., 
listening for details in a recorded telephone message or 
reading classified ads from the local newspaper). 

$ Effective language use involves an automatic processing 
of language. 

To become proficient, learners need to move from a 
concentrated focus on grammar, forms, and structures 
to using language as a tool to accomplish communica- 
tion tasks. Think about the purpose ofeachlesson (e.g., 
is it important that the learner produce a specific gram- 
mar point or communicate an idea?) and interject error 
correction to serve those purposes. For example, if the 
activity is an oral substitution drill practicing the correct 
use of irregular past tense forms, it is appropriate to 
correct the verb form being used. However, if the focus 
of the lesson is making small talk on the job — a commu- 
nication that involves use of irregular past tense verbs — 
correction may simply consist of a repetition of the 
correct form by the teacher (e.g., “I go to a movie last 
Saturday” is corrected by, “Oh, you went to a movie. 
What movie did you see?”). 

♦ Language learners can monitor their speech for correct- 
ness when they have time to focus their attention on form 
and know the language rules involved . 

Give learners sufficient time for activities, to commu- 
nicate, and to monitor their performance. Integrate 
lessons on grammar, structures, and language rules that 
are relevant to the communication task at hand (e.g., 
present lessons on imperatives when discussing giving 
directions) so that learners become familiar with cor- 
rect structures. Focus activity objectives so that learners 
are not asked to process and monitor too many points 
at one time (e.g. , asking learners to use new vocabulary 
and correctly use present and present progressive verb 
forms in an unfamiliar dialogue format can be over- 
whelming). 



♦ Second language acquisition occurs when learners are 
exposed to language that is at and slightly above their 
level of comprehension . 

In the materials you use and in your own speech, expose 
learners to language that is both at and slightly above 
what they can comfortably understand. Offer a balance 
of easier reading and listening activities with more 
challenging ones. Provide pictures, gestures, and 
prompts when learners are asked to use more complex 
language. 

♦ People have affectivefilters ( created by a variety of factors 
such as motivation, self-confidence, or anxiety) that can 
support or disrupt acquisition of a second language . 

Create a classroom environment in which learners feel 
comfortable using and taking risks with English. Use 
activities that ask learners to work together or share 
information to build a sense of familiarity and commu- 
nity. Make sure the physical environment is as comfort- 
able as possible. Avoid constant error correction and 
include activities that focus on overall ability to com- 
municate meaning. Recycle topics or activities that 
motivate learners. 

♦ There are “interlanguage” periods during which learn- 
ers make systematic errors that are a natural part of 
language learning . 

These may be similar to those of a child learning a first 
language (e.g., adding ed to signify all past tense verbs) 
or similar to patterns in a learner's native language (e.g., 
Spanish speakers placing adjectives after nouns, such as 
shirt blue). If errors appear to be normal and develop- 
mental, provide feedback and modeling of correct struc- 
tures to support learners as they move through these 
steps. If an error persists, consider more structured 
practice on the point. 

♦ There is a silent period during which learners are absorb- 
ing the new language prior to producing it. 

The length of this period may vary for each learner. 
Allow learners time to adjust to the new language and 
begin to internalize its sounds and patterns. Use activi- 
ties that allow them to demonstrate comprehension 
without having to produce language (e.g., say new 
vocabulary and ask learners to hold up picture cards that 
illustrate each word). 

♦ Second language acquisition theories are based on re- 
search that investigates specific questions with specific 
populations in defined circumstances. 

Some theories may be accepted as applicable across 
populations and contexts; the broad application of others 



may be debatable. Evaluate how a theory may or may 
not relate to adult English language learners in general 
and to learners in your class specifically. Use second 
language acquisition theories to help make decisions 
about balancing different language learning activities; 
observe and respond to learner progress; and set realistic 
expectations of what learners can accomplish. 

What do instructors need to know about 
culture and working with multicultural 
groups? 

Culture and language are closely related. Learning a 
new language involves learning about (but not necessarily 
wholeheartedly embracing) new ways of thinking, feeling, 
and expressing. This process can put tremendous pressure 
on an adult who has a well-developed sense of self in the 
native language and culture. Because immigrants are, to 
varyingdegrees and not always consciously, re-configuring 
their views of themselves in relation to a new social 
context, they may at times be ambivalent, confused, or 
even hostile to the process of adapting to a new culture 
(Ullman, 1 997) . This includes language learning. T eachers 
can help ease this process in a variety of ways: 

❖ Become acquainted with learners’ cultures to better 
understand their perspectives and expectations both 
inside and outside the classroom (e.g., traditional lit- 
eracy practices, gender roles, teacher and learner roles, 
historic interactions with other cultural groups, rhe- 
torical patterns, religious beliefs and customs). Avoid 
generalizing and stereotyping learners. Acknowledge 
and respect differences. When discussing cultural dif- 
ferences and traditions in class, focus on descriptions 
rather than judgments. 

$ Learners may not be willing or able to participate in 
activities that involve discussion of taboo subjects, 
revelation of personal information, or reliving of pain- 
ful experiences. For example, a refugee who lost family 
in a war may be very uncomfortable when a teacher asks 
learners to bring in pictures of their families for an 
activity. Be aware of the possible implications of activi- 
ties or topics and offer learners options through which 
they can respond neutrally, such as bringing a photo of 
a family from a magazine instead of a personal photo. 

♦ Remember that culture can play a role in all facets of 
language, including response time. Many English lan- 
guage learners will come from cultures where silence is 
not uncomfortable. When this factor is coupled with 
the reality of a slower processing time for listening 
comprehension in a second language, it suggests that 
waiting after asking a question (possibly as long as 10 
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seconds) before repeating or restating the question is 
advisable. 

What instructional approaches support 
second language development in adults? 

Adult English language learners come to ESL classes to 
master a tool that will help them satisfy other needs, 
wants, and goals. Therefore, they need to learn about the 
English language, to practice it, and to use it. 

A variety of instructional approaches and techniques 
support language learning and language use (see Crandall 
& Peyton, 1 993) . T eachers need to examine these options 
and decide which approaches are most appropriate for 
them, their learners, and their settings. The following is a 
summary of general strategies to use with learners: 

1) Get to know your students and their needs . English 
language learners’ abilities, experiences, and expecta- 
tions can affect learning. Get to know their back- 
grounds and goals as well as proficiency levels and skill 
needs. 

2) Use visuals to support your instruction . English lan- 
guage learners need context in their learning process. 
Using gestures, expressions, pictures, and realia makes 
words and concepts concrete and connections more 
obvious and memorable. Encourage learners to do the 
same as they try to communicate meaning. 

3) Model tasks before asking your learners to do them . 

Learners need to become familiar with vocabulary, 
conversational patterns, grammar structures, and even 
activity formats before producing them. Demonstrate 
a task before asking learners to respond. 

4) Foster a safe classroom environment . Like many adult 
learners, some English language learners have had nega- 
tive educational experiences. Many will be unfamiliar 
with classroom activities and with expectations com- 
mon in the United States. Include time for activities 
that allow learners to get to know one another. 

5) Watch both your teacher talk and your writing. Teacher 
talk refers to the directions, explanations, and general 
comments and conversations that a teacher may engage 
in within the classroom. Keep teacher talk simple and 
clear; use pictures, gestures, demonstrations, and facial 
expressions to reinforce messages whenever possible. 
Use print letters, with space between letters and words, 
and do not overload the chalkboard with too much or 
disorganized text. 

Although it is important for the teacher to understand 
the structure of the English language, it may not always 
be appropriate to provide complex explanations of 
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vocabulary and grammar rules, especially to begin- 
ning-level learners. In other words, don’t feel you have 
to explain everything at all times. At times it is enough 
for learners to know the response needed. 

6) Use scaffolding techniques to support tasks . Build se- 
quencing, structure, and support in learning activities. 
Ask learners to fill in words in a skeletal dialogue and 
then create a dialogue of a similar situation, or supply 
key vocabulary before asking learners to complete a 
form. Recycle vocabulary, structures, and concepts in 
the course of instruction. Build redundancy into the 
curriculum to help learners practice using learned 
vocabulary or skills in new situations or for different 
purposes. 

7) Bring authentic materials to the classroom . Use mate- 
rials like newspapers, signs, sale flyers, telephone books, 
and brochures in the classroom. These help learners 
connect what they are learning to the real world and 
familiarize them with the formats and information in 
such publications. However, do prepare learners be- 
forehand (e.g., pre-teach vocabulary) and carefully 
structure lessons (e.g., select relevant, manageable 
chunks of the authentic material) to make this work. 

8) Don’t overload learners . Strike a balance in each activ- 
ity between elements that are familiar and mastered 
and those that are new. Asking learners to use both new 
vocabulary and a new grammatical structure in a role- 
playing activity where they have to develop original 
dialogue may be too much for them to do successfully. 

9) Balance variety and routine in your activities. Patterns 
and routines provide familiarity and security and sup- 
port learners as they tackle new items. But English 
language learners, like all learners, have a variety of 
preferences for processing and learning information. 
They also can get bored. Give learners opportunities to 
experience and demonstrate their mastery of language 
in different ways. Challenge them with activities that 
speak to their lives, concerns, and goals as adults. 

10) Celebrate success. Progress for language learners can 
be slow and incremental. Learners need to know that 
they are moving forward. Make sure expectations are 
realistic; create opportunities for success; set short- 
term as well as long-term goals; and help learners 
recognize and acknowledge their own progress. 
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Preparing Adult English language Learners for Success 

NSCERC Conference 
Jacksonville, FL 
April 18,2002 

Miriam Burt and MaryAnn Cunningham Florez 
National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) 



Objectives: 

Participants will discuss principles of adult ESL instruction 
Participant will share information on components of adult ESL instruction 
Participants will identify technical assistance needs 



Agenda 

1. Introductions and agenda 

2. Getting to know each other: Icebreaker 

3. Adult English language learners: Myths and realities 

4. Working with adult English language learners: Conversation grid 

5. Technical assistance wish list: Brainstorming 

6. Resources, questions, and wrap-up 
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Responding to the Growing Diversity 
of Language and Culture Among 
Seniors 

Miriam Burt and MaryAnn Florez 
National Center for ESL Literacy Education 
Center for Applied Linguistics 

NSCERC Conference 2002 
Jacksonville, FL 

ESL Literacy Education 





aai Center for Applied 
Linguistics 



Improving communication through better 
understanding of language and culture. 

CAL seeks to 

s promote and improve the teaching and 
learning of languages; 

s identify and solve problems related to 
language and culture; 

s serve as a resource for information about 
language and culture. 




National Center for 
ESL Literacy Education 



NCLE's goal is to ensure that all who work 
with adult English language learners have 
the information and skills necessary to serve 
this population effectively. 




NCLE provides practical, research-based information 
on adult English as a second language education to 

S teachers and tutors, 

s program administrators, 

s researchers, 

s policymakers, 

and all others interested in the education of 
refugees, immigrants, and other U.S. residents 
whose native language is other than English. 






The Adult ESL 
Population 



S 38% of enrollments in federally funded adult 
programs are ESL (U.S. Department of Education, 
2000). 

S 64% of second-language, foreign-bom population 
fall at level 1 Of NALS (Benchmarking Adult Literacy in 
America, NCES, 2000). 

S Over 1 .3 million of the population 65 years and 
older report that they do not speak English well or 
do not speak English at all (U.S. Census, 2000). 

^20.2 % of the foreign born population is age 55 or 
Older ( Profile of Foreign-Bom Population in U.S . , 2000, 
U.S. Census Bureau, 2001) 



State-Administered Adult Education Program 
1999 - 2000 ESL Enrollment 
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ryrwgn rn Issues of Diversity 
Among Seniors 
1 im Learning English 
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Issues of Social Identity 




Physical and Cognitive Issues 


“For elderly refugees it has been particularly 
difficult. At a time in their lives when they should be 
looking forward to respect and reverence, they find 
themselves transplanted in a culture which is 
focused on youth. They have lost their homes, 
probably many of their family members, and most 
of all, their honored status.” 

(From Grognet, 1997) 




“Studies of aged second language learners have 
established that the right physical and learning 
environment can compensate for physiological and 
socio-cultural variables such as perceptual acuity, 
psychomotor coordination, and language-memory 
that are likely to affect their performance and 
progress." 

(From Chou Allender, 1998) 
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Learning English 


Issues of Trauma and Mental Health 




Experience and Expectations Issues 


The singular event of leaving one’s homeland and 




Many immigrants have had little contact with U.S. 


moving to a country with a strange language and 




culture. Yet they may also arrive with unreal 


culture, is traumatic for immigrants of any age. 




expectations about life in the United States and 


(Adapted from Grognet, 1997) 




about the amount of help that will be available to 
them. 

(Adapted from Seufert, 1 999) 
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Population Diversity Issues 




Issues of Goals and Purposes 


Immigrants coming to the U.S. from Southeast 
Asia, Europe, Africa, the Americas, and the Middle 
East range from highly educated, multilingual 
former cabinet ministers to non-literate hilltribe 
people who practiced “slash and burn” agriculture. 
(Adapted from Grognet, 1997) 




Older adults rarely need certification or degrees. 
Some specific motivations for learning language 
and literacy that have been identified in the 
research literature include retraining for work, 
gaining access to information or services, 
interacting more fully with English speakers in their 
communities, and communicating with children 
and grandchildren. 

(Adapted from Weinstein, 1993) 
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Access Issues 

“English classes offer elderly migrants the 
opportunity to decrease their isolation and facilitate 
their access to [employment] services and 
community activities.” 

(Adapted from Chou Allender, 1998) 
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Addressing 
the Issues 



“Recommendations include highly contextualized 
language relevant to the learners’ experiences, 
concrete tasks, multisensorial modalities, recycling 
of content at increasingly deeper levels, and 
optimal physical conditions. Learner anxiety can be 
reduced by creating supportive relationships within 
the class, slowing the pace of instruction, putting 
the emphasis on receptive rather than productive 
skills, and carefully and creatively implementing 
assessments.” 

(From Chou Alfender, 1998) 





NCLE Technical 
Assistance 



^Professional development institutes 
v' Program evaluations 
s Curriculum development 
^Instructional materials development 
^Professional development publications and 
resources 

^Training in BEST administration 
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Working with Adult English Language Learners: A Conversation Grid 



How do you know 
the students have 
made progress 
and are ready for 
non subsidized work? 








What activities do 
you use in your 
classes? 








How do you know 
what students want 
to study? 








How do you find out 
what English services 
are needed? 


' 






Name 
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Adult English Language Learners: Myths and Realities 

Mark the following sentences as either true or false. 



1 . 


Most adult immigrants want to learn to speak English. 


2. 


Adult English language learners are too old to learn another language 
well. 


3. 


English language learners run the gamut from those who are not literate in 
their native language to those with post-graduate degrees from their home 
countries. 


4. 


It takes about a year for a foreign-born adult to really learn English. 


5. 


It is only necessary to assess learners at the beginning and at the end of a 
course of study. 


6. 


Successful language learning means using the language in authentic 
contexts rather than merely learning about the language. 


7. 


We learn only 20% of what we hear, but 80% of what we experience 
personally. 


8. 


Adults can learn a language most efficiently in homogeneous settings 
where the teacher can translate everything into the native language. 

Miriam Burt and MaryAnn Cunningham Florez 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education www.cal.ora/ncle 

NSCERC Conference, Jacksonville, Florida, April 18, 2002 
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Adult English Language Learners: Myths and Realities 

Mark the following sentences as either true or false. 



Most adult immigrants want to learn to speak English. 
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Adult English language learners are too old to learn another language 
well. 



English language learners run the gamut from those who are not literate in 
their native language to those with post-graduate degrees from their home 
countries. ' 



It takes about a year for a foreign-born adult to really learn English. 



It is only necessary to assess learners at the beginning and at the end of a 
course of study. 



Successful language learning means using the language in authentic 
contexts rather than merely learning about the language. 



We learn only 20% of what we hear, but 80% of what we experience 
personally. 
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Adults can learn a language most efficiently in homogeneous settings 
where the teacher can translate everything into the native language. 
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NCLE 

A Resource for ESL Practitioners 



A re you looking for information about how to start an ESL program? Would you like 

suggestions on how to work with a multilevel class? Do you need speakers or consultants for 
on-site technical assistance? Do you have a question about the pros and cons of standardized tests 
versus alternative assessment? Have you considered contacting NCLE? 



What is NCLE? 




NCLE — pronounced like the five-cenf coin — is the National Center for ESL Literacy Education, 
located at the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL), a nonprofit organization in Washington, DC 
NCLE focuses on literacy education for adults and out-of-school youth learning English as a 
second language. Our mission is to provide practitioners and others with timely information on 
adult ESL literacy education. 



How does NCLE help practitioners? 

NCLE provides information and referral services on questions regarding literacy education for 
adults learning English. Contact us with questions about populations, programs, instructional 
approaches, and resources. 

NCLE offers free publications: 

♦ Digests and Q&As — two- and four-page articles on a variety of current topics in adult ESL, 
including teaching strategies, civics education, assessment, finding resources on the Web, and 
family literacy 

♦ Annotated Bibliographies of resource materials from the ERIC database 

♦ NCLEnotes — NCLE's semiannual newsletter reporting on ESL literacy news and resources 

NCLE staff are available for professional development activities, such as teacher institutes, 
workshops, program evaluations, and conference sessions. 

NCLE staff facilitate the National Institute for Literacy's electronic listserv, NIFL-ESL, for those 
interested in online discussions about the field of adult ESL instruction. 

NCLE collects, evaluates, and abstracts documents about adult ESL literacy and native language 
literacy education for the ERIC database. 

Is NCLE on the World Wide Web? 

NCLE's Web site offers 74 full-text ERIC Digests arid Q&As, resource collections, FAQs, how to 
join the NIFL-ESL listserv, information about NCLE publications, and more. Visit NCLE at http:// 
www.cal.org/ncle. 



How can I contact NCLE? 

NCLE's address is 4646 40th Street NW, Washington, DC 20016-1859. We can also be contacted by 
e-mail: ncle@cal.org; phone: 202-362-0700, extension 200; fax: 202-363-7204; and via our Web site. 
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National Center for ESL Literacy Education 

NCLE Publics tions 



The National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) at the Center for Applied Linguistics provides timely and 
authoritative information about literacy education for adults learning English as a second language (ESL). NCLE's free 
publications are arranged below by subject, with the most recent titles first. The Digests (2 pages) and Q&As (4 pages) 
present overviews of current topics. The Annotated Bibliographies list journal articles and documents from the ERIC 
database. Single copies are free and may be duplicated. See ordering information inside. 



What Works: ESL Methods and Approaches Improving Language Skills 



Digests and Q&As 

♦ English That Works: Preparing Adult English Language 
Learners for Success in the Workforce and Community 
(2002) New! 

♦ Using Music in the Adult ESL Classroom (2001 ) 

♦ Dialogue Journals: Interactive Writing to Develop 
Language and Literacy (Updated 2000) 

♦ Finding and Evaluating Adult ESL Resources on the 
World Wide Web (2000) 

♦ Critical Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 
(1999) 

♦ Multiple Intelligences: Theory and Practice in Adult ESL 
(1999) 

♦ Poetry in the Adult ESL Classroom (1 999) 

♦ Using Videos with Adult English Language Learners 
(1999) 

♦ Current Concepts and Terms in Adult ESL (1 998) 

♦ Project-Based Learning for Adult English Language 
Learners (1 998) 

♦ Using Software in the Adult ESL Classroom (1 998) 

♦ Using the World Wide Web with Adult ESL Learners 
(1998) 

♦ Numeracy in the Adult ESL Classroom (1 996) 

♦ Philosophies and Approaches in Adult ESL Literacy 
Instruction (1 995) 

♦ Teaching Low-Level Adult ESL Learners (1 995) 

♦ Teaching Multilevel Adult ESL Classes (1 995) 



Language and Culture 



Digests and Q&As 

♦ Improving Adult English Language Learners' Speaking 
Skills (1999) 

♦ Reading and the Adult English Language Learner (1 999) 

♦ Improving Adult ESL Learners' Pronunciation Skills 
(1998) 

♦ Improving ESL Learners' Listening Skills: At the 
Workplace and Beyond (1997) 

♦ Improving ESL Learners' Writing Skills (1 997) 

Annotated Bibliography 

♦ Reading for Adults Learning English as a Second 
Language (2000) 

♦ Writing Instruction in Adult ESL (1 997) 



Assessment and Evaluation 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Issues in Accountability and Assessment for Adult ESL 
Instruction New! (2002) 

♦ Needs Assessment for Adult ESL Learners (1 997) 

♦ Adult ESL Learner Assessment: Purposes and Tools 
(1995) 

♦ Evaluating Workplace ESL Instructional Programs (1 995) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Content Standards for Adult ESL New! (2002) 

♦ Program Standards for Adult ESL New! (2002) 

♦ Evaluation of Adult ESL Programs (1 998) 

♦ Evaluation of Workplace ESL Programs (1 998) 



Digests and Q&As 

♦ Myths About Language Diversity and Literacy in the 
United States (1 997) 

♦ Official English and English Plus: An Update 
(1997 ERIC/CLL) 

♦ Social Identity and the Adult ESL Classroom (1 997) 

Annotated Bibliography 

♦ Native Language Literacy (Updated 



Family and Intergenerational ESL Literacy 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Family and Intergenerational Literacy in Multilingual 
Communities (1998) 

♦ Using Multicultural Children's Literature in Adult ESL 
Classes (1998) 

♦ Valuing Diversity in the Multicultural Classroom (1 994) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Family ESL Programs (1 999) 

♦ Family ESL Literacy Curriculum Guides (1 998) 
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Specific Populations 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ ESL Instruction and Adults with Learning Disabilities 
( 2000 ) 

♦ Trauma and the Adult English Language Learner (2000) 

♦ Mental Health and the Adult Refugee: The Role of the 
ESL Teacher (1999) 

♦ Refugees as English Language Learners: Issues and 
Concerns (1 999) 

♦ ESL Literacy for a Linguistic Minority: The Deaf 
Experience (1 992) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Literacy-Level ESL Learners (2002) New! 

♦ Learning Disabilities and English Language Learners 
( 2000 ) 

♦ Women and ESL Literacy (1999) 



Background and Policy Issues 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ ESL Instruction in Adult Education: Findings from a 
National Evaluation (1995) 

♦ Estimating Literacy in the Multilingual United States: 
Issues and Concerns (1994) 

Workplace and Vocational ESL 

(See also Assessment and Evaluation and Program Design) 

Digests and Q&As 

♦ Integrating Employment Skills into Adult ESL Instruction 
(1997) 

♦ Union-Sponsored Workplace ESL Instruction (1996) 

♦ Selling Workplace ESL Instructional Programs (1995) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ ESL Literacy and Labor Education (1 998) 

♦ Workplace ESL Instruction and Programs (1998) 

♦ ESL Instruction in the Health Care Settings (1997) 

♦ ESL Instruction in the Hospitality Industry (1 997) 

♦ Workplace ESL Literacy Guides and Curricula (1997) 



Selected ERIC Digests , Q&As, and 
Annotated Bibliographies are available 
on the NCLE Web site at 

www.cal.org/ncle 



Staff Development 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Beginning to Work With Adult English Language 
Learners: Some Considerations (2001) 

♦ Reflective Teaching Practice in Adult ESL Settings (2001 ) 

♦ Online Professional Development for Adult ESL 
Educators (2000) 

♦ Trends in Staff Development for Adult ESL Instructors 
(1998) 

♦ The Adult ESL Teaching Profession (1 997) 

♦ Using Volunteers as Aides in the Adult ESL Classroom 
(1997) 

♦ Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers (1994) 



Program Design 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Health Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 
New! (2002) 

♦ Library Literacy Programs for English Language Learners 

( 2001 ) 

♦ Civics Education for Adult English Language Learners 
( 2000 ) 

♦ Native Language Literacy and Adult ESL Instruction 
(1999) 

♦ Adult ESL Learners: Learning from the Australian 
Perspective (1 998) 

♦ Citizenship Preparation for Adult ESL Learners (1 997) 

♦ Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating Workplace ESL 
Programs (1 996) 

♦ English as a Second Language in Volunteer-Based 
Programs (1 995) 

♦ Outreach and Retention in Adult ESL Literacy Programs 
(1995) 

♦ Transitioning Adult ESL Learners to Academic Programs 
(1995) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Civics Education for English Language Learners (2001) 

♦ Health Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 
( 2001 ) 

♦ Multilevel Materials for Adult ESL Instruction (2000) 

♦ Citizenship Education for Immigrants (1 999) 

♦ Curriculum Guides for Adult ESL Literacy Programs 
(1998) 
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Order Form 

Digests and Q&As 

□ Adult ESL Learner Assessment: Purposes and Tools 

□ Adult ESL Learners: Learning from the Australian 
Perspective 

□ The Adult ESL Teaching Profession 

□ Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers 

□ Beginning to Work With Adult English Language Learners: 
Some Considerations 

□ Citizenship Preparation for Adult ESL Learners 

□ Civics Education for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Critical Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Current Concepts and Terms in Adult ESL 

□ Dialogue Journals: Interactive Writing to Develop 
Language and Literacy 

□ English as a Second Language in Volunteer- Based Programs 

□ English That Works: Preparing Adult English Language 
Learners for Success in the Workforce and Community 

□ ESL Instruction and Adults with Learning Disabilities 

□ ESL Instruction in Adult Education: Findings from a 
National Evaluation 

□ ESL Literacy for a Linguistic Minority: The Deaf Experience 

□ Estimating Literacy in the Multilingual United States: Issues 
and Concerns 

□ Evaluating Workplace ESL Instructional Programs 

□ Family and Intergenerational Literacy in Multilingual 
Communities 

□ Finding and Evaluating Adult ESL Resources on the WWW 

□ Health Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 

□ Improving Adult English Language Learners' Speaking Skills 

□ Improving Adult ESL Learners' Pronunciation Skills 

□ Improving ESL Learners' Listening Skills: At the Workplace 
and Beyond 

□ Improving ESL Learners' Writing Skills 

□ Integrating Employment Skills into Adult ESL Instruction 

□ Issues in Accountability and Assessment for Adult ESL 
Instruction 

□ Library Literacy Programs for English Language Learners 

□ Mental Health and Adult Refugee: Role of the ESL Teacher 

□ Multiple Intelligences: Theory and Practice in Adult ESL 

□ Myths About Language Diversity and Literacy in the U.S. 

□ Native Language Literacy and Adult ESL Instruction 

□ Needs Assessment for Adult ESL Learners 

□ Numeracy in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Official English and English Plus: An Update 

□ Online Professional Development for Adult ESL Educators 

□ Outreach and Retention in Adult ESL Literacy Programs 

□ Philosophies and Approaches in Adult ESL Literacy 
Instruction 
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□ Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating Workplace ESL 
Programs 

□ Poetry in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Project-Based Learning for Adult English Language 
Learners 

□ Reading and the Adult English Language Learner 

□ Reflective Teaching Practice in Adult ESL Settings 

□ Refugees as English Language Learners: Issues and 
Concerns 

□ Selling Workplace ESL Instructional Programs 

□ Social Identity and the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Teaching Low-Level Adult ESL Learners 

□ Teaching Multilevel Adult ESL Classes 

□ Transitioning Adult ESL Learners to Academic Programs 

□ Trauma and the Adult English Language Learner 

□ Trends in Staff Development for Adult ESL Instructors 

□ Union-Sponsored Workplace ESL Instruction 

□ Using Multicultural Children's Literature in Adult ESL 
Classes 

□ Using Music in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Using Software in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Using the World Wide Web with Adult ESL Learners 

□ Using Videos with Adult English Language Learners 

□ Using Volunteers as Aides in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Valuing Diversity in the Multicultural Classroom 

Annotated Bibliographies 

□ Citizenship Education for Immigrants 

□ Civics Education for English Language Learners 

□ Content Standards for Adult ESL 

□ Curriculum Guides for Adult ESL Literacy Programs 

□ ESL Instruction in the Health Care Settings 

□ ESL Instruction in the Hospitality Industry 

□ ESL Literacy and Labor Education 

□ Evaluation of Adult ESL Programs 

□ Evaluation of Workplace ESL Programs 

□ Family ESL Literacy Curriculum Guides 

□ Family ESL Programs 

□ Health Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Learning Disabilities and Adult English Language Learners 

□ Literacy-Level ESL Learners 

□ Multilevel Materials for Adult ESL Instruction 

□ Native Language Literacy 

□ Program Standards for Adult ESL 

□ Reading for Adults Learning English as a Second Language 

□ Women and ESL Literacy 

□ Workplace ESL Instruction and Programs 

□ Workplace ESL Literacy Guides and Curricula 

□ Writing Instruction in Adult ESL 
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Other Free NCLE Publications 

Fact Sheets (2002) 

□ Assessment with Adult English Language Learners 

□ Family Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 

□ Professional Development and Adult English Language 
Instruction 

□ Uses of Technology in Adult ESL Education 



□ *A Research Agenda for Adult ESL (1 998) Prepared by 
NCLE for The National Center for the Study of Adult 
Learning and Literacy with support from Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 



Issues in Vocational and Workplace ESL Instruction 

□ Learning to Work in a New Land: A Review and Sourcebook for Vocational and Workplace ESL 

by Marilyn K. Gillespie 1 65 pp. (1 996) Special! $5.00 

□ The Vocational Classroom: A Great Place to Learn English by Elizabeth Platt 31 pp. (1 996) $7.00 

□ *Workplace ESL Instruction: Interviews from the Field by Miriam Burt 56 pp. (1997) $7.00 

Issues in Adult ESL Literacy 

□ Literacy, Work , and Education Reform 1 7 pp. (1 995) $5.00 

□ Native Language Literacy Instruction for Adults: Patterns , Issues, and Promises 

by Marilyn K. Gillespie 36 pp. (1994) $5.00 

Other Priced Publications 

□ Dialogue Journal Bibliography 18 pp. (1999) $10.00 

□ ERIC Search on ESL Curriculum Guides (86 citations) (1 999) $1 0.00 

□ ERIC Search on Native Language Literacy (75 citations) (1999) $10.00 

□ ERIC Search on Workplace ESL Curricula and Guides (77 citations) (1999) $10.00 



* These publications and A Research Agenda for Adult ESL in Spanish are available on NCLE's Web site at http://www.cal.org/ncle. 
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How Can Adult E£L practitioners Use the NCLE Web Site as a 
"Resource for professional Development? 



The National Center for ESL Literacy Education's (NCLE) Web site is designed with one 
thing in mind: providing busy adult ESL professionals with access to the tools they need 
to support and improve their practice. Online full-text articles, lesson plans, resource 
collections, and links are a few of the resources that increase your options for meeting 
professional development and instructional goals. And if we don't have it, we'll tell you 
where you can find itl 

Visit the NCLE Web site today and see how the following features can help you. 



• Digests and Q> As 

Two- and four-page articles that help you tie research-based theory on topics 
such as second language acquisition, assessment, literacy development, cross- 
cultural interaction, and adult learning to what works in the classroom. 

• EL /Civics Activities for Adults 

Ideas that work for integrating English with civics and African-American History 
Month topics 

• Frequently AsKed Questions (FAQ£) 

How many adults are studying English in the US? How can you incorporate 
technology in your instructional practice? Answers to these and other questions 
frequently asked about working with adults learning English. 

• Resource Compilations 

Comprehensive overviews of the resources available on topics such as 
assessment and accountability, learning disabilities, promoting cultural 
understanding, citizenship, statistics, and reading research in adult ESL contexts. 

• NCLEnotes 

Twice-yearly newsletter with news, reviews of current resources, and informative 
articles on adult ESL 

• Other £ ites Worth a Visit 

Reviewed and annotated links to resources that make surfing the Web for adult 
ESL materials a little more efficient and productive. 



Visit NCLE on the Web today at http://wujuj.cal.org/ncie 
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Beginning to Work With Adult English Language 
Learners: Some Considerations 

MaryAnn Cunningham Florez and Miriam Burt, National Center for ESL Literacy Education 



T n many parts of the United States, the number of 
nonnative adult learners seeking English language 
-■^instruction is growing. States such as North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Nebraska, and Iowa, not 
historically associated with immigrant influxes, have been 
experiencing increased growth rates with these populations 
in the last decade (U.S. Census Bureau, 2001). In 1998, 
47% ofthe participants in federally funded adult education 
programs were there to learn English as a second language 
(ESL) (U.S. Department ofEducation, Office ofVocational 
and Adult Education, 1999). As immigrant populations 
seek English language instruction, the need for teachers to 
serve them is drawing people into the adult ESL teaching 
field. Some of these teachers have training and experience 
working with adults learningEnglish. However, many are 
working with these learners for the first time. 

What do teachers who are beginning to work with adult 
English language learners need to know? This Q&A 
discusses recommendations in four areas: application of 
principles of adult learning in ESL contexts, second 
language acquisition, culture and working with 
multicultural groups, and instructional approaches that 
support language development in adults. It is not intended 
to be comprehensive. Rather, it gives teachers an overview 
of important points, suggests basic strategies to use, and 
provides resources to consult for further information. 

How do the principles of adult learning apply 
to adult English language learners? 

Malcolm Knowles’ (1973) principles ofandragogy, the 
art and science offacili taring adult learning, are still seminal 
to many of today’s theories about learning and instruction 
for adults. 

Adults are self-directed in their learning. 

Adults have reservoirs of experience that serve as 
resources as they learn. 

Adults are practical, problem-solving-oriented 
learners. 

Adults want their learning to be immediately 
applicable to their lives. 

Adults want to know why something needs to be 
learned. 



In general, this picture ofthe practical, purposeful, self- 
directed learner is representative of adults, whether they 
are native or nonnative English speakers. All adult learners 
need adult-appropriate content, materials, and activities 
that speak to their needs and interests and allow them to 
demonstrate their knowledge and abilities. 

So what is different for English language learners? 
Obviously, they need help with the language as they learn 
content. Teachers working with English language learners 
also need to think about how Knowles’ adult learner 
characteristics are filtered through culture, language, and 
experience. For example, it is not uncommon to find 
nonnarive learners who may be hesitant to take charge of 
their own learning. Their educational experiences in their 
countries may have taught them that the teacher is the 
unquestioned expert. They may be resistant to a learner- 
centered classroom where they are expected to develop 
goals and work in groups with other learners (Shank & 
Terrill, 1995). 

Nonnative learners also may resist the lifeskill-oriented 
instruction that is common in many adult ESL programs. 
Coming from cultures where learning is a high-status, 
academic endeavor, they may expect a more academically 
oriented environment (Hardman, 1999). Because of this, 
teachers should explain to learners why they are learning 
what they are learning in this new way. Similarly, because 
many English language learners may have studied English 
grammar and are familiar with the terms describing language 
components, instructors should be prepared, when 
appropriate, to answer learners’ questions about sentence 
structure and vocabulary. 

What do instructors need to know about 
second language acquisition (SLA)? 

Theories about how languages are learned can be 
complex. However, having some understanding of how 
people acquire and use languages can be useful to the 
teachers of adult English language learners. 

Second language acquisition theories address cognitive 
issues (how the brain processes information in general and 
language in particular), affective issues (how emotions 
factor into second language processing and learning), and 
linguistic issues (how learners interact with and internalize 
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new language systems) . The following are some suggestions 
that instructors can use in the classroom. They are drawn 
from theories of second language acquisition generally 
accepted as relevant for most second language learners 
(summarized from Brown, 2001; Krashen, 1981). 

♦ Meaningful interaction and natural communication in 
the target language are necessary for successful language 
acquisition . 

Learners need to use the language, not simply talk about 
it. Give learners opportunities and purposes for com- 
munication that reflect or relate to their lives (e.g., role- 
playing a doctor/patient exchange or creating a chart 
with information on local medical services). Use au- 
thentic materials in activities whenever possible (e.g., 
listening for details in a recorded telephone message or 
reading classified ads from the local newspaper). 

♦ Effective language use involves an automatic processing 
of language. 

To become proficient, learners need to move from a 
concentrated focus on grammar, forms, and structures 
to using language as a tool to accomplish communica- 
tion tasks. Think about the purpose of each lesson (e.g., 
is it important that the learner produce a specific gram- 
mar point or communicate an idea?) and inteiject error 
correction to serve those purposes. For example, if the 
activity is an oral substitution drill practicing the correct 
use of irregular past tense forms, it is appropriate to 
correct the verb form being used. However, if the focus 
of the lesson is making small talk on the job — a commu- 
nication that involves use of irregular past tense verbs — 
correction may simply consist of a repetition of the 
correct form by the teacher (e.g., “I go to a movie last 
Saturday” is corrected by, “Oh, you went to a movie. 
What movie did you see?”). 

♦ Language learners can monitor their speech for correct- 
ness when they have time to focus their attention on form 
and know the language rules involved. 

Give learners sufficient time for activities, to commu- 
nicate, and to monitor their performance. Integrate 
lessons on grammar, structures, and language rules that 
are relevant to the communication task at hand (e.g., 
present lessons on imperatives when discussing giving 
directions) so that learners become familiar with cor- 
rect structures. Focus activity objectives so that learners 
are not asked to process and monitor too many points 
at one time (e.g., asking learners to use new vocabulary 
and correctly use present and present progressive verb 
forms in an unfamiliar dialogue format can be over- 
whelming) . 
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♦ Second language acquisition occurs when learners are 
exposed to language that is at and slightly above their 
level of comprehension. 

In the materials you use and in your own speech, expose 
learners to language that is both at and slightly above 
what they can comfortably understand. Offer a balance 
of easier reading and listening activities with more 
challenging ones. Provide pictures, gestures, and 
prompts when learners are asked to use more complex 
language. 

♦ People have affective filters (created by a variety oj factors 
such as motivation, self-confidence, or anxiety) that can 
support or disrupt acquisition of a second language. 

Create a classroom environment in which learners feel 
comfortable using and taking risks with English. Use 
activities that ask learners to work together or share 
information to build a sense of familiarity and commu- 
nity. Make sure the physical environment is as comfort- 
able as possible. Avoid constant error correction and 
include activities that focus on overall ability to com- 
municate meaning. Recycle topics or activities that 
motivate learners. 

♦ There are “interlanguage” periods during which learn- 
ers make systematic errors that are a natural part of 
language learning. 

These may be similar to those of a child learning a first 
language (e.g., adding ed to signify all past tense verbs) 
or similar to patterns in a learner’s native language (e.g. , 
Spanish speakers placing adjectives after nouns, such as 
shirt blue). If errors appear to be normal and develop- 
mental, provide feedback and modeling of correct struc- 
tures to support learners as they move through these 
steps. If an error persists, consider more structured 
practice on the point. 

♦ There is a silent period during which learners are absorb- 
ing the new language prior to producing it. 

The length of this period may vary for each learner. 
Allow learners time to adjust to the new language and 
begin to internalize its sounds and patterns. Use activi- 
ties that allow them to demonstrate comprehension 
without having to produce language (e.g., say new 
vocabulary and ask learners to hold up picture cards that 
illustrate each word) . 

♦ Second language acquisition theories are based on re- 
search that investigates specific questions with specific 
populations in defined circumstances. 

Some theories may be accepted as applicable across 
populations and contexts; the broad application of others 
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may be debatable. Evaluate how a theory may or may 
not relate to adult English language learners in general 
and to learners in your class specifically. Use second 
language acquisition theories to help make decisions 
about balancing different language learning activities; 
observe and respond to learner progress; and set realistic 
expectations of what learners can accomplish. 

What do instructors need to know about 
culture and working with multicultural 
groups? 

Culture and language are closely related. Learning a 
new language involves learning about (but not necessarily 
wholeheartedly embracing) new ways of thinking, feeling, 
and expressing. This process can put tremendous pressure 
on an adult who has a well-developed sense of self in the 
native language and culture. Because immigrants are, to 
varying degrees and not always consciously, re-configuring 
their views of themselves in relation to a new social 
context, they may at times be ambivalent, confused, or 
even hostile to the process of adapting to a new culture 
(Ullman, 1997). This includes language learning. Teachers 
can help ease this process in a variety of ways: 

♦ Become acquainted with learners’ cultures to better 
understand their perspectives and expectations both 
inside and outside the classroom (e.g., traditional lit- 
eracy practices, gender roles, teacher and learner roles, 
historic interactions with other cultural groups, rhe- 
torical patterns, religious beliefs and customs). Avoid 
generalizing and stereotyping learners. Acknowledge 
and respect differences. When discussing cultural dif- 
ferences and traditions in class, focus on descriptions 
rather than judgments. 

♦ Learners may not be willing or able to participate in 
activities that involve discussion of taboo subjects, 
revelation of personal information, or reliving of pain- 
ful experiences. For example, a refugee who lost family 
in a war may be very uncomfortable when a teacher asks 
learners to bring in pictures of their families for an 
activity. Be aware of the possible implications of activi- 
ties or topics and offer learners options through which 
they can respond neutrally, such as bringing a photo of 
a family from a magazine instead of a personal photo. 

♦ Remember that culture can play a role in all facets of 
language, including response time. Many English lan- 
guage learners will come from cultures where silence is 
not uncomfortable. When this factor is coupled with 
the reality of a slower processing time for listening 
comprehension in a second language, it suggests that 
waiting after asking a question (possibly as long as 10 



seconds) before repeating or restating the question is 
advisable. 

What instructional approaches support 
second language development in adults? 

Adult English language learners come to ESL classes to 
master a tool that will help them satisfy other needs, 
wants, and goals. Therefore, they need to learn about the 
English language, to practice it, and to use it. 

A variety of instructional approaches and techniques 
support language learning and language use (see Crandall 
& Peyton, 1993). Teachers need to examine these options 
and decide which approaches are most appropriate for 
them, their learners, and their settings. The following is a 
summary of general strategies to use with learners: 

1) Get to know your students and their needs . English 
language learners’ abilities, experiences, and expecta- 
tions can affect learning. Get to know their back- 
grounds and goals as well as proficiency levels and skill 
needs. 

2) Use visuals to support your instruction . English lan- 
guage learners need context in their learning process. 
Using gestures, expressions, pictures, and realia makes 
words and concepts concrete and connections more 
obvious and memorable. Encourage learners to do the 
same as they try to communicate meaning. 

3) Model tasks before asking your learners to do them. 

Learners need to become familiar with vocabulary, 
conversational patterns, grammar structures, and even 
activity formats before producing them. Demonstrate 
a task before asking learners to respond. 

4) Foster a safe classroom environment. Like many adult 
learners, some English language learners have had nega- 
tive educational experiences. Many will be unfamiliar 
with classroom activities and with expectations com- 
mon in the United States. Include time for activities 
that allow learners to get to know one another. 

5) Watch bothyour teacher talk andyour writing. Teacher 
talk refers to the directions, explanations, and general 
comments and conversations that a teacher may engage 
in within the classroom. Keep teacher talk simple and 
clear; use pictures, gestures, demonstrations, and facial 
expressions to reinforce messages whenever possible. 
Use print letters, with space between letters and words, 
and do not overload the chalkboard with too much or 
disorganized text. 

Although it is important for the teacher to understand 
the structure of the English language, it may not always 
be appropriate to provide complex explanations of 



vocabulary and grammar rules, especially to begin- 
ning-level learners. In other words, don’t feel you have 
to explain everything at all times. At times it is enough 
for learners to know the response needed. 

6) Use scaffolding techniques to support tasks. Build se- 
quencing, structure, and support in learning activities. 
Ask learners to fill in words in a skeletal dialogue and 
then create a dialogue of a similar situation, or supply 
key vocabulary before asking learners to complete a 
form. Recycle vocabulary, structures, and concepts in 
the course of instruction. Build redundancy into the 
curriculum to help learners practice using learned 
vocabulary or skills in new situations or for different 
purposes. 

7) Bring authentic materials to the classroom. Use mate- 
rials like newspapers, signs, sale flyers, telephone books, 
and brochures in the classroom. These help learners 
connect what they are learning to the real world and 
familiarize them with the formats and information in 
such publications. However, do prepare learners be- 
forehand (e.g., pre-teach vocabulary) and carefully 
structure lessons (e.g., select relevant, manageable 
chunks of the authentic material) to make this work. 

8) Don't overload learners. Strike a balance in each activ- 
ity between elements that are familiar and mastered 
and those that are new. Asking learners to use both new 
vocabulary and a new grammatical structure in a role- 
playing activity where they have to develop original 
dialogue may be too much for them to do successfully. 

9) Balance variety and routine in your activities. Patterns 
and routines provide familiarity and security and sup- 
port learners as they tackle new items. But English 
language learners, like all learners, have a variety of 
preferences for processing and learning information. 
They also can get bored. Give learners opportunities to 
experience and demonstrate their mastery of language 
in different ways. Challenge them with activities that 
speak to their lives, concerns, and goals as adults. 

10) Celebrate success. Progress for language learners can 
be slow and incremental. Learners need to know that 
they are moving forward. Make sure expectations are 
realistic; create opportunities for success; set short- 
term as well as long-term goals; and help learners 
recognize and acknowledge their own progress. 
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L earner assessment is conducted in adult basic education 
(ABE) and adult English as a second language (ESL) educa- 
tional programs for many reasons — to place learners in appropri- 
ate instructional levels, to measure their ongoing progress, to 
qualify them to enroll in academic or job training programs, to 
verify program effectiveness, and to demonstrate learner gains in 
order to justify continued funding for a program. Because of this 
multiplicity of objectives, learner assessment involves using a 
variety of instruments and procedures to gather data on a regular 
basis to ensure that programs are “identifying learners’ needs, 
documenting the learners’ progress toward meeting their own 
goals, and ascertaining the extent to which the project objectives 
are being met” (Holt, 1994, p. 6). 

This digest looks at learner assessment in adult ESL programs. 
It describes commercially available tests and alternative assess- 
ment tools, discusses key issues in assessment, and highlights 
some of the differences between assessment and evaluation. 

Commercially Available Tests 

In adult basic education, commercially available instruments 
such as the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) and the Adult 
Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) predominate as assessment 
tools because they have construct validity and scoring reliability, 
are easy to administer to groups, require minimal training on the 
part of the teacher, and are often stipulated by funding sources 
(Solorzano, 1994; Wrigley, 1992). ESL tests most commonly used 
in adult education programs are the Basic English Skills Test 
(BEST) and the CASAS ESL Appraisal (Sticht, 1990). 

The BEST, originally developed by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics in 1 982 to test newly arrived Southeast Asian refugees, 
assesses English literacy (reading and writing) skills and listening 
and speaking skills. Although this test measures language and 
literacy skills at the lowest levels (no speaking is necessary for 
some items as learners respond to pictures by pointing), it requires 
some training on the part of the tester. Also, the oral segment is 
lengthy and must be administered individually (Sticht, 1990). 

The Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 
(CASAS) of California has developed competencies, training 
manuals, and assessment tools for ABE and ESL programs. The 
CASAS ESL Appraisal is multiple choice and includes reading 
and listening items. It is easy to administer because it is given to 
groups, but does not test oral skills (Sticht, 1990). 

Other tests used for ESL are the NYSPLACE Test, published 
by New York State, which is designed for placement and includes 
a basic English literacy screening and an oral assessment; the 
Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BINL) which provides a 
grammatical analysis of spoken language; the Henderson-Moriarty 
ESL Placement (HELP) test which was designed to measure the 
lit Q 11s (in the native language and in English) and the oral 
E'ERIC ficiency of Southeast Asian refugee adults; and Literacy 



Volunteers of America’s ESL Oral Assessment (ESLOA) which 
assesses a learner’s ability to speak and understand English. 

Limitations of Commercially Available Tests 

The use of commercially available tests with adult learners is 
problematic because these tools may not adequately assess individual 
learner strengths and weaknesses especially at the lowest level of 
literacy skills. Such tests do not necessarily measure what has been 
learned in class, nor address learner goals (Lytle & Wolf, 1989; 
Wrigley, 1992). 

Some testing issues are unique to ESL learners. It is not always 
clear whether ESL learners have trouble with selected test items 
because of difficulties with reading, with the vocabulary, or with 
the cultural notions underlying the test items (Wrigley & Guth, 
1 992). Another problem may be thatsome low-literate ESL learners 
are unfamiliar with classroom conventions such as test taking. 
Henderson and Moriarty, in their introduction to the HELP test, 
advise that ESL programs should evaluate whether learners possess 
the functional skills necessary for writing (such as holding a 
pencil), are familiar with classroom behaviors (such as responding 
to teacher questions), and are able to keep up with the pace of 
learning in beginning level classes (Wrigley and Guth, 1992). 

Some would argue that the tests themselves are not the problem, 
but rather their inappropriate use, for example, administering a 
commercially available adult literacy test (assesses reading and 
writing skills) to measure English language proficiency (listening 
and speaking ability). Funding stipulations may specify inappro- 
priate instruments (Solorzano, 1994) or even tests developed for 
native speakers (e.g., TABE, ABLE). Wilde (1994) suggests that 
programs maximize the benefits of commercially available, norm- 
referenced, and diagnostic tests by, (1) choosing tests that match 
the demographic and educational backgrounds of the learners; 
(2) interpreting scores carefully; (3) ensuring that test objectives 
match the program objectives and curricular content; and (4) using 
additional instruments to measure learner achievement. 

Alternatives to Commercially Available Tests 

Due in part to the drawbacks of the tests described above, many 
adult (and K- 1 2) educators promote the use of alternative assess- 
ment tools that incorporate learner goals and relate more closely 
to instruction (Lytle & Wolfe, 1 989). Alternative assessment (also 
known as classroom-based, authentic, or congruent assessment) 
includes such tools as surveys, interviews, checklists, observation 
measures, teacher-developed tests, learner self-assessment, port- 
folios and other performance samples, and performance-based 
tests (Balliro, 1993; Genesee, 1994; Isserlis, 1992; Wrigley, 1992.) 

Alternative assessment allows for flexibility in gathering 
information about learners and measures what has been taught in 
c\as>s. Learner portfolios, collections of individual work, are common 
examples of alternative assessment. Portfolios can include such 
items as reports on books read, notes from learner/teacher 
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interviews, learners’ reflections on their progress, writing samples, 
data from performance-based assessments, and scores on 
commercially available tests (Fingeret, 1993; Wrigley, 1992). 
From learner interviews , administrators and instructors get 
information to help with placement decisions and to determine an 
individual’s progress. In one survey of adult teachers, 80% reported 
using oral interviews to assess what students needed and what they 
were learning (Davis and Yap, 1992). From program-developed 
performance -based tests, instructors, administrators, and the 
learners themselves get information on how learners use English 
and basic skills regularly. These tests, in which items (such as 
reading a chart or locating information on a schedule) are put in 
actual contexts the learners might encounter (Alamprese & Kay, 
1 993; Holt, 1 994), are common in workplace programs. Authentic 
materials such as job schedules, pay stubs, and union contracts 
provide the context in which literacy skills are assessed. 

Alternative assessment procedures, however, are not a panacea. 
Maintaining portfolios is time consuming for both learners and 
teachers. The cultural expectations and educational backgrounds 
of ESL learners might make them especially resistant to the use of 
participatory and other alternative assessments (Wrigley & Guth, 
1992). Furthermore, funders often require “hard data,” and it is 
difficult to quantify outcomes without using commercially avail- 
able tests. Finally, data from alternative assessment instruments 
may not meet eligibility requirements for job training programs, or higher 
level classes, or certification (Balliro, 1993; Lytle & Wolfe, 1989). 

Because of these issues, ESL programs often use a combination 
of commercially available and program-developed assessment 
instruments to assess literacy and language proficiency (Guth & 
Wrigley, 1992; Wrigley, 1992). 

Learner Assessment and Program Evaluation 

Although learner progress, as measured both by commercially 
available and alternative assessment instruments, is an indicator of 
program effectiveness, it is not the only factor in evaluating ABE 
and adult ESL programs. Other quantifiable indicators include 
learner retention, learner promotion to higher levels of instruction, 
and learner transition to jobs or to other types of programs (e.g., 
moving from an adult ESL program to a vocational program, or to 
a for-credit ESL or academic program). Less quantifiable learner 
outcomes include heightened self-esteem and increased participation 
in community, school, and church events (Alamprese & Kay, 1993). 

Other measures of adult education program effectiveness de- 
pend to a large extent on program goals. In family literacy pro- 
grams, increased parental participation in children’s learning, par- 
ents reading more frequently to their children, and the presence of 
more books in the home might indicate success (Holt, 1994). 
Workplace program outcomes might include promotion to higher 
level jobs, increased participation in work teams, and improved 
worker attitude that shows up in better job attendance and in a 
willingness to learn new skills (Alamprese & Kay, 1993). 

Conclusion 

Assessment is problematic for adult ESL educators searching 
for tools that will quantify learner gains and program success to 
funders, demonstrate improvement in English proficiency and 
literacy skills to learners, and clarify for the educators themselves 
what has been learned and what has not. Dissatisfaction with 
commercially available tools has been widespread, and many 
teachers have felt left out of the process of determining how to 
way that helps teaching and learning, 
seem to recommend using a combination 



of commercially available and program-developed alternative 
assessment instruments. Further research in this area both by 
teachers and researchers is warranted. 
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A ssessment of literacy needs from the learner’s perspective is 
an important part of an instructional program. Learners 
come to adult English as a second language (ESL) literacy pro- 
grams for diverse reasons. Although they may say they just want 
to “learn English/’ they frequently have very specific learning 
goals and needs: for example, to be able to read to their children, 
to get a job, or to become a citizen. If their needs are not met, they 
are more likely to drop out than to voice their dissatisfaction 
(Grant & Shank, 1993). The needs assessment process can be used 
as the basis for developing curricula and classroom practice that 
are responsive to these needs. 

Although learner needs assessment encompasses both what 
learners know and can do (learner proficiencies) and what they 
want to learn and be able to do, this digest focuses on ways to 
determine what learners want or believe they need to learn. Many 
of the activities described can also include or lead to assessment of 
proficiencies, and many of the sources cited include both types of 
assessment. (See Burt & Keenan, 1995, for a discussion of assess- 
ment of what learners know.) 

What is Needs Assessment? 

The word “assess” comes from the Latin term “assidere,” 
which means to “sit beside.” Process-minded and participatory- 
oriented adult educators “sit beside” learners to learn about their 
proficiencies and backgrounds, educational goals, and expected 
outcomes, immersing themselves in the lives and views of their 
students (Auerbach, 1994). 

A needs assessment for use with adult learners of English is a 
tool that examines, from the perspective of the learner, what kinds 
of English, native language, and literacy skills the learner already 
believes he or she has; the literacy contexts in which the learner 
lives and works; what the learner wants and needs to know to 
function in those contexts; what the learner expects to gain from 
the instructional program; and what might need to be done in the 
native language or with the aid of an interpreter. The needs 
assessment focuses and builds on learners’ accomplishments and 
abilities rather than deficits, allowing learners to articulate and 
display what they already know (Auerbach, 1994; Holt, 1994). 

Needs assessment is a continual process and takes place through- 
out the instructional program (Burnaby, 1989; Savage, 1993), thus 
influencing student placement, materials selection, curriculum 
design, and teaching approaches (Wrigley & Guth, 1992). As 
Burnaby (1989) noted, “The curriculum content and learning 
experiences to take place in class should be negotiated between 
learners, teacher, and coordinator at the beginning of the project 
and renegotiated regularly during the project” (p. 20). At the 
beeinning of the program, needs assessment might be used to 
> le appropriate program types and course content; during 
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the program, it assures that learner and program goals are being met 
and allows for necessary program changes; at the end of the 
program, it can be used for assessing progress and planning future 
directions for the learners and the program. 

Why is Needs Assessment Important? 

A needs assessment serves a number of purposes: 

• It aids administrators, teachers, and tutors with learner place- 
ment and in developing materials, curricula, skills assessments, 
teaching approaches, and teacher training. 

• It assures a flexible, responsive curriculum rather than a fixed, 
linear curriculum determined ahead of time by instructors. 

• It provides information to the instructor and learner about what 
the learner brings to the course (if done at the beginning), what 
has been accomplished (if done during the course), and what the 
learner wants and needs to know next. 

Factors that contribute to learner attrition in adult literacy 
programs include inappropriate placement and instructional mate- 
rials and approaches that are not relevant to learners’ needs and 
lives (Brod, 1995). When learners know that educators understand 
and want to address their needs and interests, they are motivated to 
continue in a program and to learn. 

Assessment Tools 

Needs assessments with ESL learners, as well as with those in 
adult basic education programs, can take a variety of forms, 
including survey questionnaires, where learners check areas of 
interest or need, open-ended interviews, or informal performance 
observations. For needs assessment to be effective, tools and 
activities must be appropriate for the particular learner or group of 
learners. For example, reading texts in English might be translated 
into the learners’ native language, read aloud by the teacher or an 
aide (in English or the native language), or represented pictorially. 
Types of needs assessment tools and activities include 

Survey questionnaires. Many types of questionnaires have been designed 
to determine learners’ literacy needs. Frequently they consist of a list of 
topics, skills, or language and literacy uses. The learners indicate what 
they already know or want to know by checking in the appropriate 
column or box, or they may be asked to use a scale to rank the importance 
of each item. For beginning learners who do not read English, pictures 
depicting different literacy contexts (such as using a telephone, buying 
groceries, driving a car, and using transportation) can be shown, and 
learners can mark the contexts that apply to them. For example, using 
transportation could be represented by pictures of a bus, a subway, and 
a taxi. The list of questionnaire items can be prepared ahead of time by 
the teacher or generated by the students themselves through class 
discussion. 

Learner-compiled inventories of language and literacy use. A more open- 
ended way to get the same information that surveys offer is to have learners 
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keep lists of ways they use language and literacy and to update them 
periodically (McGrail & Schwartz, 1993). 

Learner interviews . Interviews with learners, either one-on-one or in 
small groups, in their native language or in English, can provide valuable 
information about what learners know, what their interests are, and the 
ways they use or hope to use literacy. 

Review of reading materials . An instructor can spread out a range of 
reading materials on the table (e.g., newspapers, magazines, children’s 
books, comics, and greeting cards, and ask learners which they would like 
to read and whether they would like to work in class on any of them. A 
similar activity can be done with different types of writing. 

Class discussions . Showing pictures of adults in various contexts, the 
teacher can ask, “What literacy skills does this person want to develop?” 
and have learners generate a list. The teacher then asks, “Why do you want 
to develop literacy skills?” Learners might be more willing to express 
their desires if they move from the impersonal to the personal in this way 
(Auerbach, 1994). 

Personal or dialogue journals. Learners’ journals — where they write 
freely about their activities, experiences, and plans — can be a rich source 
of information about their literacy needs (Peyton, 1993). 

Timelines . Learners can prepare their own personal timelines, in writing or 
pictorially, that indicate major events in their lives as well as future goals. 
Discussion can then focus on how progress towards those goals can be met 
through the class (Santopietro, 1991). 

Needs Assessment in One Adult ESL Program 

The Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) in 
Arlington, Virginia periodically conducts a program-wide needs 
assessment to determine the interests and goals of ESL learners in 
the community. The director and program coordinators collaborate 
with community agencies, schools, and employers to identify ways 
in which the REEP program can prepare learners for the economic, 
civic, and family opportunities available in the community. This 
information is then used for program planning purposes, such as 
developing courses, curricula, and materials, and preparing needs 
assessment tools. Learner interviews and a placement test assessing 
general language proficiency are used to place learners in an 
instructional level. Once they are in the classroom, learners partici- 
pate in a continual needs assessment process to plan what they want 
to learn and how they want to learn it. 

In-class needs assessment is most successful when learners 
understand its purpose and are comfortable with each other. 
Because of this, the first curriculum unit in every new class is 
called “Getting Started” (Arlington Education and Employment 
Program, 1994). It enables learners to get to know one another 
through the needs assessment process as they acknowledge shared 
concerns and begin to build a community in the classroom (Van 
Duzer, 1995). For several days, some class time may be spent 
discussing where they use English, what they do with it, what 
problems they have encountered, and why they feel they need to 
improve their language skills and knowledge. Through this pro- 
cess, both the learners and the teacher become aware of the goals 
and needs represented in the class. A variety of level-appropriate 
techniques, like those mentioned above, are used to come to a 
concensus on the class instructional plan and to develop individual 
learning plans. Learners select from both program-established 
curricular units and from their identified needs. The needs assess- 
ment process serves as both a learning and information-gathering 
process as learners use critical thinking, negotiation, and problem- 
solving skills to reach this plan. 

Once the class instructional plan is selected, ways are discussed 
t individual learner needs apart from the whole class such as 
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through small in-class focus groups, working with a volunteer, time 
in the program’s computer learning lab, assistance obtaining self- 
study materials, or referral to other programs. The class plan is 
revisited each time a unit is completed to remind the learners where 
they have been and where they are going and to enable the teacher 
to make changes or adjustments to content or instruction as new 
needs are uncovered. 

Conclusion 

Needs assessment can take many forms and can be carried out at 
different times during the instructional process. Whatever the focus 
and format, the basic purpose is to determine what learners want 
and need to learn. When curriculum content, materials, and teach- 
ing approaches match learners’ perceived and actual needs, learner 
motivation and success are enhanced. 
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T his Q & A discusses how employment preparation can be 
integrated into the English as a second language (ESL) cur- 
riculum, whether in a workplace or a standard adult ESL program. 
It looks briefly at the history of employment-related ESL; describes 
the skills needed to get a job, to survive on the job, and to thrive on 
the job; suggests classroom activities to promote these skills; and 
touches on future directions for the field. 

What is the Historical Link Between Employment and 
Adult Education? 

In the United States, the federal role in adult education was 
created in 1964 under the Economic Opportunity Act. Under title 
II-B of the act, the Adult Education Program was established in 
which instruction in reading and writing English was an allowable 
option, i.e. a choice, for states. Two years later, in 1966, Congress 
enacted the Adult Education Act (AEA) which expanded the 
program to allow services to those with limited English speaking 
proficiency (U.S. Department of Education, 1991). 

According to Moore and Stavrianos (1994), the AEA was 
established to enact adult education programs that would: 

enable adults to acquire the basic educational skills neces- 
sary for literate functioning; provide adults with sufficient 
basic education to enable them to benefit from job training 
and retraining programs, and obtain and retain productive 
employment so that they might more fully enjoy the benefits 
of citizenship; [and] enable adults to continue their education 
to at least the level of completion of secondary school, (p. 4) 

As the field of adult education grew over the next 30 years, the 
three most common programs were ABE (for learners with literacy 
skills below the eighth grade level); GED (designed to prepare 
students to obtain a high school equivalency certificate); and ESL 
(services for limited-English-speaking adults). But for many years, 
job training and retraining, as an essential part of the act, received 
little emphasis. 

In the national elections of 1994, the composition of the U.S. 
Congress changed. Since then, there have been efforts to cut, 
combine, and streamline federal programs. In the process, the link 
between education and job training and retraining has been con- 
firmed. In April 1997, the House Committee on Education and the 
Workforce approved a bill that would “consolidate more than 60 
employment, job-training, and adult education programs into three 
block grants for the states: an adult employment and training grant, 
a youth employment and training grant, and an adult education and 
family literacy grant” (United House Education Committee, 1997, 
p. 67). It is expected that this bill, or one similar to it, will be signed 
into law, strengthening the connection between employment and 
education. 



What were Early Links Between Employment and 
ESL? 

In the 1970s, a growing number of guest workers in west 
European countries prompted British educators (Jupp & Hodlin, 
1975; Wilkens, 1976; & Widdowson, 1978) to reevaluate the 
current approach to teaching English as a second language. In 
1 975 , Jupp & Hodli n ’ s Industrial English was published, reflecti ng 
the authors’ experience of the previous five years working with 
Asian immigrants who had settled in Britain. The book asked the 
question, “How adequate is orthodox language teaching theory 
[which was based on the use of audiolingual and grammar transla- 
tion approaches] to the communicative tasks of our guest worker?” 
(p. 5). This text started the field toward building a theory of 
workplace/workforce instruction. Drawing from developments in 
the field of linguistics, cognitive psychology, adult education, and 
others, the notional-functional approach began to take shape. This 
approach changed the emphasis in language teaching from a 
concern with form or structure to a concern with function. In other 
words, the curriculum was based on what one could do with 
language (linguistically) — for example, ask for help, state prefer- 
ences, or make suggestions — rather than on the rules of grammar. 

The United States had its own impetus for linguistic change in 
the 1970s with the arrival of almost 200,000 Indochinese refugees. 
The refugee influx forced the field to find ways to teach oral and 
written language to nonliterate learners who had previously been 
largely ignored because of their low numbers (Holt, 1995). When 
the field began looking beyond the survival needs of these refu- 
gees— especially those with low-level English skills and little 
previous education — notional-functional principles (Jupp & 
Hodlin, 1975) were adopted, and ideas from competency-based 
education were adapted and incorporated as well. The compe- 
tency-based ESL curricula shared the aims of the notional-func- 
tional curricula in that learners were taught what to do with 
language. However, competency-based curricula stated language 
learning objectives in terms of what the student will be able to do 
with language in the real world, for example, read a want ad, 
follow directions in a manual, take a telephone message, or 
participate in a small group discussion at work. 

How Does Workforce Instruction Differ From Work- 
place Instruction? 

Thecurricula of the 1970s and early 1980s, although purporting 
to meet learner needs, were really reflective more of the workplace 
than the workforce. Surveys and interviews were conducted more 
often with employers, managers and supervisors than with workers 
or coworkers. Very often, the only employees who participated in 
needs analyses were those deemed outstanding at their work. And 
when employees were part of the process, they were usually asked 
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what and how questions: “What tools, equipment, and/or work aids 
do you use in your job?”; “What do you do with the tools and 
equipment at the end of the day?”; “What do you do when the 
equipment fails?”; and, “How do you operate this dishwasher?” 
Questions such as the following that are also needed for language 
development — “Why do you think you have to follow such and 
such a procedure?” — were seldom asked. 

By the mid-eighties, there was a new emphasis in curriculum 
design and classroom methodology in the field of adult instruction. 
This was a more humanistic trend, calling for the learner to be an 
active creator, not a passive participant in the learning process (see, 
for example, Bell & Burnaby, 1984; Fingeret & Jurmo, 1989). The 
curriculum became more of a flexible framework, where teachers 
and learners together identified and created the crucial ingredients 
that empower learners, freeing them to learn and grow. It became 
learner centered. 

As the curriculum became more learner centered, the question 
was posed whether the goal of workplace language programs was 
to empower workers or make them better at their jobs (McGroarty 
& Scott, 1993). Advocates of workforce education favored empow- 
ering the worker and leaned toward worker-centered learning that 
addressed the needs of the whole person “to enlarge and enrich their 
capabilities as individuals, family members, trade unionists, and 
citizens” (A. Sarmiento, personal communication, January, 1997). 
Advocates of workplace education, on the other hand, saw a 
curriculum based largely on a needs analysis and a linguistic task 
analysis of the language and communication patterns of a particular 
workplace. While there may have been worker input into the needs 
analysis, the curriculum development process did not necessarily 
target those linguistic tasks that develop the whole person 
(McGroarty & Scott, 1993). 

Over time, however, the distinction between workplace-cen- 
tered instruction and worker-centered instruction started to blur. 
Most programs tended toward the middle, having become more 
sensitive to the worker, yet balancing the exigencies of the work- 
place (Gillespie, 1996; Grognet, 1995). Workplace ESL teachers 
had many roles to play and were accountable to many individuals 
and groups, among them the employers, the learners, and multiple 
funding sources. Frameworks developed by educators to describe 
the roles of workplace instructors demonstrate this complexity. 
Mansoor (1993) has created a detailed matrix illustrating the job 
duties, tasks, and subtasks, as well as knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and other requirements for the workplace instructor. Lomperis 
(Jameson, 1997) has categorized her extensive framework around 
four steps needed to provide a workplace ESL program: market- 
ing, planning, implementing, and evaluating. 

What Linguistic Skills are Needed in the Work- 
place? 

While there is comparatively a good deal of research on dis- 
course in the K-12 classroom — teacher to student; student to 
teacher; student to student (see, for example, Goldenberg, 1991; 
Tharp & Gallimore, 1989) — there is very little on discourse 
patterns and style in the workplace. There has been research in 
England (Jupp & Davies, 1979; Garton-Sprenger, Jupp, Milne, & 
Prowse, 1980), and some work is currently going on in Australia 
(Candlin, 1 995). In the United States, one linguist has looked at the 
sociolinguistic dimension of male/female communication in vari- 
niic milieux including the workplace (Tannen, 1986; 1990; 1997). 
ver, there is no corpus of knowledge in the US that, through 



serious ethnographic research, charts worker to worker; worker to 
supervisor; supervisor to worker; or worker to manager communi- 
cation in any occupational cluster. 

Some educators (for example, Dow & Olson, 1995; Grognet, 
1996; and Mrowicki, Lynch, & Locsin, 1990) have posited that a 
number of competencies do cut across occupational domains such 
as manufacturing, technical, service, and agricultural areas. 

The following competencies, adapted from the sources above, 
can be classified as those that help the learner get a job, survive on 
the job, and thrive on the job. They are useful in any workplace 
setting. 

To Get a Job 

To get a job (other than through familial connections), 
second language learners need to be able to orally give 
personal information; express ability; express likes and 
dislikes; and answer and ask questions. They might also 
need literacy skills such as reading a want ad and completing 
an application form. 

To Survive on a Job 

To survive on a job, second language learners need to follow 
oral and written directions; understand and use safety lan- 
guage; ask for clarification; make small talk; and request 
reasons. If there are any manuals and job aids involved, they 
need to locate written information; find facts or specifica- 
tions in text materials; determine the meaning of technical 
vocabulary and those enabling words attached to them like 
twist, stir, and pour; and cross-reference text information 
with charts, diagrams, and illustrations. 

To Thrive on a Job 

To thrive on a job and have job mobility, second language 
learners need to be able to participate in group discussions; 
give, as well as follow directions; teach others; hypothesize; 
predict outcomes; state a position; express an opinion; nego- 
tiate; interrupt; and take turns. On a literacy level, knowing 
how to access and use written information from diverse 
sources is essential. 



What Workplace Skills are Needed? 

In 1992, the SCANS Commission (Secretary [of Laborj’s 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills) issued a major report 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1991). In the report, a group of 
business and education leaders identified five workplace compe- 
tencies and three foundation skills needed for solid workplace 
performance. The assumption of the group was that all workers — 
whether native or non-native speakers of English, high school 
dropouts or PhD candidates — need to have these skills. 

The skills and competencies were enumerated with the contexts 
in which they should be taught. Briefly, the five systems identified 
as workplace competencies are: 

1. Resource Management: identifying, organizing, planning, and 
allocating resources. At all work levels, this includes resources 
of time (e.g., following a schedule); financial resources (e.g., 
making a budget); material and facility resources (e.g., knowing 
how much cleanser to use); and at a team or supervisory level, 
management of human resources (e.g., being able to meet both 
staffing needs and individual preferences). 



2. Information Management: acquiring and applying necessary 
information routinely in job performance. This includes identi- 
fying, assimilating, and integrating necessary information (e.g., 
from a manual as well as from one’s supervisor or coworker); 
preparing, interpreting and maintaining qualitative records and 
information (e.g., noting standards have been met on an assem- 
bly line or keeping records in an insurance company); convert- 
ing information to other forms (e.g., from charts to written form 
or vice versa); interpreting and communicating information to 
others (e.g., taking a telephone message); employing computers 
and other technologies for input; and entering and retrieving 
data (e.g., managing and monitoring robots on an assembly 
line). 

3. Social Interaction: participating as a team member; teaching 
others new skills; serving clients and customers; influencing 
individuals or groups; questioning the status quo; negotiating to 
arrive at a decision; and working in culturally diverse environ- 
ments. 

4. Systems Behavior and Performance Skills: understanding how 
social, organizational, and technical systems work and how to 
function effectively within them; anticipating and identifying 
consequences; and monitoring and correcting performance. 

5. Technology Utilization: selecting appropriate technology; and 
using machines to monitor or perform tasks. 

The SCANS Commission listed three enabling or foundation 
skills workers need to be able to perform the five workplace 
competencies: 

1 .Basic Skills: reading, writing, listening, speaking and math- 
ematics (with the recognition that linguistic skills in English are 
essential to the accomplishment of all the functional skills). 

2. Higher Order Intellectual Skills: reasoning, creative thinking, 
decision making, problem solving, representing information, 
learning to learn. 

3. Motivational or Character Traits: maturity, responsibility, 
sociability, and self-esteem. 

Perhaps because of its timing — the report was released just 
before the Clinton administration took over from the Bush admin- 
istration — the SCANS report received little attention when it came 
out. That began to change, however, when the composition of the 
U.S. Congress changed in 1994, and there are now indications that 
employment readiness skills are beginning to receive more atten- 
tion in the adult ESL classroom. Professional ESL newsletters and 
journals are starting to publish articles on SCANS (see, for ex- 
ample, Jameson, 1996; Mingkwan, 1996). At the 1997 annual 
convention of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL) in Orlando, there were several presentations on the theme 
of integrating SCANS skills and competencies into the adult ESL 
curriculum. Further, a competency-based learner assessment sys- 
tem that is frequently used to satisfy funders’ requirements for the 
adult ESL literacy program evaluation — the Comprehensive Adult 
Student Assessment System (CASAS) — has correlated its life 
skills competencies to the SCANS foundation skills and workplace 
competencies (CASAS, 1996). 

How Can ESL Practitioners Teach the SCANS 
Skills? 

ah.iU esl instructors are often part-time employees who have 
1 teraction with colleagues, few opportunities for profes- 



sional development, and little compensation for lesson planning 
time (Crandall, 1994). They frequently have learners with diverse 
needs and purposes for studying English (Weddel & Van Duzer, 
1997). How can instructors tie their adult ESL classes to employ- 
ment preparation while meeting learners’ needs and curriculum 
goals? Brigitte Marshall, an educator in California, talks about 
infusing the general ESL curriculum with “workplace know-how” 
(Marshall, 1997, p. 1) through classroom management tech- 
niques, grouping tactics, and instructional involvement strategies 
that require learners to “make decisions collaboratively, solve 
problems, think creatively, and exercise responsibility as called 
for in the SC ANS report” (p. 2). Gaer (1996), Jameson (1996), and 
Mingkwan (1996) give specific suggestions on how to integrate 
employment preparation with language learning. Their ideas are 
summarized and adapted below: 

• Listen to the learners. Get a sense of what they want and need to 
learn. 

• Identify relevant SCANS skills and competencies to be prac- 
ticed in each lesson. Tell learners that they are, for example, 
gathering, organizing, and summarizing information and that 
these are skills needed at the workplace. 

• Add related project-like activities to the unit being taught. The 
project context will enable the class to utilize many of the 
foundation skills as well as the workplace competencies. For 
example, in a unit on accessing community services, learners 
can write letters, conduct interviews, or invite guest speakers 
from local agencies such as the fire department, police depart- 
ment, or the public library. Learners should do as much of the 
project planning as possible. If persons are interviewed, learn- 
ers can write the interview questions and summarize the find- 
ings. Then, the class should develop some sort of product from 
the activity (e.g., a booklet or chart that summarizes what they 
have learned about accessing services in their community). 
Point out to the learners that they are using language and skills 
needed at the workplace. For example, they are managing 
information (gathering, organizing, and summarizing informa- 
tion from a variety of sources), working as a team, and making 
decisions. To demonstrate how these skills transfer from one 
task to another, ask learners to give examples of other situations 
(on the job or in family life) that require similar skills and 
language. For project ideas, the extension or expansion activi- 
ties in the teacher’s guide from the program text or the curricu- 
lum may provide ideas. 

What Else Should ESL Practitioners Do? 

In order to be facilitators for adult learners, ESL teachers must 
understand how the workplace community thinks and talks. For 
that reason, educators need to listen to what business and labor are 
saying and doing, and look at how they are saying and doing it, and 
then talk with them. Current U.S. policy, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that the workforce of the future will require high-level 
communication skills, may be forces that make ESL practitioners 
look at their own discipline in order to make some radical changes 
in methodology for the workplace. 
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Additional BEST Resources: 



What is the BEST? 

The Basic English Skills Test, developed by language 
testing professionals at the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
is a unique measurement tool designed for adult 
immigrants and refugees, to measure basic functional 
language skills. 



Who should use the BEST? 

All types of programs servicing adult English 
language learners: 

• Adult ESL 

• Adult Basic Education 

• Refugee and Immigrant Training 

• Pre-vocational ESOL Training 



What does BEST measure? 

The ORAL INTERVIEW section measures: 

• Communication 

• Fluency 

• Listening Comprehension 

• Pronunciation 

The LITERACY SKILLS section measures: 

• Reading 

• Writing 

These sections can be tailored to suit a specific need, 
and can be used together or separately. 



How can the BEST be used 
in my program? 

Your program may use the BEST in a variety of ways: 

PLACEMENT: to evaluate a students proficiency on entry 
into an English language training course. 

PROGRESS: to determine the progress of students in 
developing functional English language proficiency. 

DIAGNOSIS: to provide diagnosis feedback to be 
used for overall course construction or individual 
remedial instruction. 

SCREENING: to determine whether a student has 
sufficient English language skills to begin an 
English-medium vocational training course. 

PROGRAM: to demonstrate the effectiveness of an 
instructional program when used as a pre- and 

EVALUATION: post-measure. 





BASIC ENGLISH SKILLS TEST 
TRAINING VIDEO AND GUIDE 

Originally developed at Clackamas Community College, 
these materials were used to train Oregon teachers to 
administer and score the BEST Short Form. The materials 
consist of a video and a pair of manuals. The BEST 
Short Form is a 5-7 minute subset of BEST test ques- 
tions that may be used only as a quick in-house oral 
placement procedure. It requires complete familiarity 
with the standard BEST and uses the Picture Cue Book 
for Form B. It is not appropriate hr higher stakes 
assessment such as that required by the NRS . 

How the Training Works: 

The Training Video, which runs for approximately one 
hour, leads BEST administrators through the BEST, 
instructing them in how to conduct and score inter- 
views. The video includes information on the history of 
the BEST materials, scoring, test administration, and 
student performance levels. The video also includes 
one practice interview with scoring commentary and 
five complete interviews without commentary for rating 
practice. 

Two written guides are included with the video. The 
Video Training Guide includes instructions on how to 
complete the video training, scoring sheets, answer 
keys, notes on scoring individual items, and a guide to 
Student Performance Levels (SPLs). The Facilitator's 
Guide provides trainers with an outline of training 
activities, as well as transparency masters, to form the 
foundation of a BEST training course. 

Using the Materials: 

Since the Short Form is a collection of items from the 
original BEST, these materials will be useful to all who 
administer any form of the BEST. The materials may be 
used for self-study or as part of a training course. 

These materials are intended to supplement, not 
replace the BEST Test Manual. In order to gain profi- 
ciency in administering and scoring the BEST, teachers 
should, in addition to completing the video training, 
read the Test Manual thoroughly and practice giving 
the BEST Oral Interview. 

The Training Video and Guides can be ordered using 
the order form on the back of this brochure; by phone 
at 202-362-0700 or fax at 202-362-3740; or via 
email to laurel@cal.org. 



BEST TRAINING WORKSHOPS 

CAL staff is also available to conduct BEST Training 
Workshops. For information, please contact 
CAL at 202-362-0700, or check the box on the 
order form. 





ORAL INTERVIEW SECTION 



The Oral Interview Section is an individually administered, face-to-face interview 
requiring approximately 15 minutes per examinee. It consists of a series of 
simulated real-life listening comprehension and speaking tasks. Tasks include: 

• Telling time • Counting money to buy items 

• Asking for directions • Verifying change 

• Following directions • Conversing socially 

Elementary reading and writing tasks are also included in this section; together they may serve as a 
screening device to identify examinees for whom the Literacy Skills Section may be appropriate. 




Clear/ instructions 
to the interviewer 



Procedure 



Test Questions 




Point to the picture of the 
doctor's waiting room. 

This is a doctor's office. 

32. Which one hurt her foot? 

Point to the woman's bandaged eye. 

n 33. Where's she hurt? 

^ 34. What’s she saying? 



35. What do you do when 
you get sick? 

Turn the page, please. 




Response 





0 

1 


1 


Examples: 

correct responses^ 




points 


32. A 


A 


'Her eye” 


33. □ 


□ 


explains problems: 
asks a question 


34 □ 


□ 


explains 


35. O 


O 



Score 
1 2 3 



SUBTOTAL 



ado 



V| 


eporatescore 
for Listening , 
ommunicatio r 






and Fluency 





Sample page from the Interviewer’s Booklet 



LITERACY SKILLS SECTION 



The Literacy Skills Section may be administered 

in one hour either individually or to groups. 



Reading tasks include: 

• Dates on a calendar 

• Labels on food and clothing 

• Bulletin announcements 

• Newspaper want ads 



Writing tasks include: 

• Addressing an envelope 

• Writing a rent check 

• Filling out an application form 

• Writing a short biographical passage 



Test manual 
gives complete scoring 
instructions 



Scoring may be 
done on separate 
scoring sheets 



o 
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PART 3 



Write the answers. 



EXAMPLE: 



BEF CHUCK 
NECK BONES 



ausYi 

WET WT. PRICE PER LB. 

1.99 QlU 



If 1.9S s $0, 




f much does this package cost? 

How much does it cost per pound? 141 



REGULAR 



Clear examples 
for the examinee 



C^nS3SMM I 

L XBEEBESBEBM I 



Tsutraa 

^$1.2 6 

ndfSu. ■nw8i'^ k 

PERISHA BLE - KEEP REFRIGERATED 
. stftmt n®u. Kooouito * kuo d*fcl. owlmsl ca mo * 



1 . How much does this package cost? . 



’ll 

—p* ' 


III 


1 

CLLfl 


| ° 

iJ , fnriKtfmaaqt 






oai 


J IKTWUCf jUMTffOCt j TOTAL WBd 

•w cLso'k s.ss yi an 



2. How much does this package cost? . 



FRYING CHICKEN fasepis 



$0 *79 3»69 

If $2.92 I 

L«AT TOTAL PRJCfJ 



totawan p ^ 



3. How much is this a pound? . 



Sample page from the Literacy Skills Test Booklet 



BEST (Basic English Skills Test) Order Form 



How to order the BEST 
for your classes: 

The BEST (Forms B and C) are now 
available as complete kits for new users 
or in separate sections for those already 
using either form of the test. Each com- 
plete kit includes all materials necessary 
to test up to 100 examinees in two 
simultaneous administrations of the Oral 
Interview Section and materials for 
administering the Literacy Skills Section 
to 20 examinees. Each complete test kit 
costs $150.00 and contains: 

(1) Test Manual 

(2) Picture Cue Books 
(Oral Interview Section) 

(15) Interviewers Booklets 
(Oral Interview Section) 

(100) Scoring Sheets 

(Oral Interview Section) 

(20) Test Booklets (Literacy Skills Section) 

(20) Scoring Sheets 

(Literacy Skills Section) 

(1 ) BEST Short Form and Instructions. 
This is a 5-7 minute subset of BEST 
test questions that may be used 
only as a quick in-house oral 
placement procedure, not for high- 
stakes assessment as required by 
the NRS. It uses the Picture Cue 
Book for Form B. 



The above materials may also be 
ordered separately (prices an the order 
form on the bock). Please mark clearly 
which Farm (B or C) you are ordering. If 
necessary, sample portions are available 
for inspection by marking the appropri- 
ate line on the order farm. 



Ship to 



Bill to 



QUANTITY 


ITEM 


UNIT PRICE 


TOTAL PRICE 




Test Somple (retired form) 


no charge 






BEST Troining Video ond Guide 


$50.00 




Form B 


Form C 












Complete BEST Test Kit 


$150.00 








Separate Order Materials (Qtys .) 






1 




Test Monual (1 ) 


$25.00 








Picture Cue Book (1 ) 


$12.00 








Interviewer's Booklet (5) 


$13.00 








Interview Scoring Sheets (100) 


$30.00 






l 


Literacy Skills Testing Pkg. (1) 
Literacy Skills Test Booklets (20) 
Literacy Skills Scoring Sheets [20) 


$45.00 




Moke checks payable to: CAL/BEST 


SUBTOTAL: 




(F.I.N. 52-0807619) 








Return this form to: 

BASIC ENGLISH SKILLS TEST 


TOTAL: 



CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 
4646 40th ST, NW 
WASHINGTON, DC 20016-1859 



NOTE: All orders U.S. 
rency. Materials will 
shipped U.P.S. withi 
days of receipt af c 
Rush orders at the requt 
the purchaser may 1 
additional shipping cha 
Far orders from ou 
North America, the fa 
ing shipping fees a| 
U.S. $40.00 for orde 
$100.00 or more, 
$20.00 for orders of 
than $100. Actual foi 
delivery may depend o: 
efficiency of the local p 
service. 



O Far more informc 
on BEST Training 
Workshops pleas 
check here. 



Acknowledging that the ultimate responsibility for test use lies 

with the user, we agree to: 

1. Evaluate carefully all the information in the Test Manual. 

2. Use the test only for appropriate purposes and with 
examinees for whom it is appropriate, 

3. Follow exactly all administration and scoring specifications, 

4. Follow sound professional practice in discussing and 
releasing scores, 

5. Store testing materials in a secure place, 

6. Not duplicate in any manner any test items, answer sheets, 
or manuals without obtaining permission from the publisher. 



Signature of official placing this order 



Date- 



Title 



Telephone (include area code) 



CAL 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
4646 40th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20016-1859 



District of Columbia residents add 5.75% tax to subtotal. 
Florida residents add 6.00%. 

Shipping: Orders $20 and under, add $2.00. 
Orders under $300, add 10%. 

Orders over $300, add 5%. 

International orders: add 20%. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN ORAL 
LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT... 




Introducing 

BEST Plus 

A computer-assisted assessment of oral English proficiency 
with a parallel print-based assessment 




The Center for Applied Linguistics 



I'* Full Text Provided by ERIC 



WWW. 



4646 4.0th Street, NW 

i s, n efc % 

T .*. : 



Washington, DC 20016 




oral proficiency and literacy skills. It employs 
a task-based, guided interview scored on the 
spot by a trained test administrator. 

The BEST Plus is a precise, updated, and flex- 
ible English language skills assessment tool 
to use with adult speakers of languages 
other than English. CD and print-based 
versions will be available early in 2003, along 
with test administration instructions and 
test administrator training materials. 





Sample test administrator screen. 



The BEST Plus offers a number of advantages 

to users. Among them are: 

• Each adult’s oral English skills are 
assessed precisely. 

• Test items assess adults’ English proficiency 
in personal, community, and occupational 
domains of language use. 

• Language abilities assessed range from 
providing personal information to giving 
and supporting opinions. 

• In the CD version, computer software 
adapts test items to examinees’ skill levels 
and delivers test items at appropriate 
levels. 

• In the print-based version, a quick placer 
test determines the appropriate test items 
for the examinee. 

• Scores on the assessment will be correlated 
with the Student Performance Levels 
(SPLs) and the National Reporting 
System (NRS) levels. 

• Adults’ English language proficiency can 
be assessed at the highest levels of the 
NRS. 



Programs that need to measure adult learners’ 
English speaking skills for placement or 
accountability will find the BEST Plus to be 
a reliable, easy-to-use assessment tool. 



This project is funded by the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education (OVAE), U.S. Department of Education, 



Contract# ED-OO-CO-OI 30. 







What proficiency levels will the 
BEST Plus assess? 

The BEST Plus will be able to distinguish performance over the 
full range of English proficiency levels represented in adult 
education programs from NRS beginning ESL literacy to 
High Advanced ESL, measuring progress over time. Each time 
the CD version is administered to the same examinee (e.g., for 
pre-and post-testing) it will generate a different set of test 
questions. 

How is the BEST Plus different from the BEST? 

The BEST Plus takes less time to measure oral language profi- 
ciency in English than the original BEST The BEST Plus will 
continue to be administered as a face-to-face oral interview. 

In the CD version, the test administrator enters the scores 
into the computer. The computer selects the next question, 
continuing to adapt the difficulty of the questions according 
to the examinee’s performance. In the print-based version, 
the placer test helps the examiner choose test items that most 
efficiently define the functioning level of the examinee. 

How long will the test take? 

Each oral interview will take approximately 10 minutes. 

ERJC 



What type of language is assessed? 

• Language from personal, community, and occupational 
domains 

° Real-life communication tasks such as providing personal 
information, describing situations, and giving and support- 
ing an opinion 

How are examinee responses scored? 

Based on current research in second language oral proficiency 

assessment, examinee responses are scored for: 

• Listening comprehension — How well did the examinee 
understand the question? 

• Language complexity — How complex was the language — 
from words and phrases to organized ideas? 

• Communication — How well did the examinee communicate 
meaning? 

What is included in the 
BEST Plus test packet? 

• The test on CD or in print 

• Scoring rubrics 

• Scoring sheets for the 
print-based version 

• Examples of score reports 

• Test manual with technical 
information and administration guidelines 

How will test administrators 

be trained? 

Training will include: 

® Video examples of the 
test as it is administered 
to adult English learners. 

• Scoring exercises, with 
explanations of why 

learner language is scored at a given level on the scoring 
rubrics. 
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The Best Plus will be available in 2003. 





For more information or to request that your name 
be added to our mailing list, send e-mail to 
BEST-Plus@cal.org, or write to Stephanie 
Stauffer, Best Plus Coordinator, CAL, 

4646 40th Street NW, Washington, DC 20016 



For project updates you may also check our 
web site, www.best-plus.net. 

For information about the current 
BEST, please contact Laurel Winston at 
(202)362-0700 or send e-mail to laurel@cal.org. 
Information is also available on the BEST web 
page at www.cal.org/best. 



Shop for CAL testing products online 24 hours 
a day at the CALStore www.cal.org/store. 



CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 

Improving communication through better 
understanding of language and culture 



CAL 



4646 40th Street, NW • Washington, DC 20016-1859 
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NSCERC, ASA & CAL 
Collaborative Project 

Summary of Meeting 

May 2, 2002 
1:00 pm -3:45 pm 

Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 

Those in attendance were: 

Carmelita Tursi- ASA 

Joy Peyton -CAL 

Lynda Terrill-CAL 

Miriam Burt-CAL 

Mary Ann Cunningham-Florez-CAL 

Tony Sarmiento-NSCERC 

Valdes Snipes-Bennett -NSCERC 

Discussions: 

1. A debriefing on the Jacksonville conference relating to the panel on 
“Responding to the Growing Diversity of Language and Culture Among 
Seniors” and the two workshops lead by CAL and ASA took place. 

=> Everyone felt very good about the general session and really enjoyed 
Greta Peters’ presentation. Her pictures of the Somali Seniors were the 
highlight. 

=> Miriam had some concerns on the low attendance during the ESL 

workshop. Despite the low numbers, the workshop was very informative, and 
participants were interested in the topic. 

=> Carmelita felt good about her workshop. 

2. ASA and CAL gave an overview on their visits to East Side Neighborhood 
Services (ESNS), Minneapolis, MN and provided information on what the 
next steps would be relating to ESNS. 

=> ASA: 

Carmelita and Valdes went to Minneapolis on March 4-5, 2002. Interviews 
were conducted with the Director of Senior Programs, the Associate Director, 
the Director of Community/Family Programs, the Executive Director, a Board 
Member, the Senior Aides Project Director and the Director of Human 
Resources. 




On-site visits were made to Luxton Park and Somali Community of 
Minnesota. Somali Senior Aides were interviewed. 
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Immediately following the trip to Minneapolis, Carmelita coordinated with 
Greta Peters to distribute a questionnaire to all employees, Senior Aides and 
Board Members of East Side Neighborhood Services. A good number of the 
questionnaires have been return to Carmelita. The questionnaires are in the 
process of being tallied and analyzed. 

ASA has contracted with a person from the University of Minneapolis to 
interview ESNS support staff. 

Next steps: Carmelita will write a report on the findings and make 

recommendations for future interactions with ESNS. 



=> CAL: 

Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill meet with Greta Peters in Minneapolis, 

MN on March 27-28. Interviews were conducted with five ESNS staff, 
the Senior Aides Project Director, the Director of Senior Programs, the 
Director of Community/Family Programs, a Job counselor and an 
Employment specialist/Translator. Miriam and Lynda also conducted two 
focus groups of Somali Senior Aides. 

On-site visits were made to Luxton Center, the Somali Community of 
Minnesota, and Ubah, where Miriam and Lynda observed ESL classes and 
interviewed staff. At Eastside, Miriam and Lynda gave a presentation on 
“Best Practices in working with Adult English Language Learners” during 
a brown bag luncheon. 

Next Steps: Miriam will write an interim report to be submitted to 

NSCERC. Whether or not CAL will make a second visit 
to ESNS has not yet been decided. Miriam Burt will 
follow-up with Greta Peters to discuss that. 

3. A discussion was held regarding other tasks to be completed by June 30, 

2002 

=> Chinatown, NY-Project Director Jennifer Lo 

Carmelita, Mary Ann, and Valdes will visit Jennifer Lo-Chinatown, NY May 
21-22. A conference call has been set to discuss the visit on May 7, @ 3:00 
pm EST. 

Valdes, working with Jodie Fine, will notify the Executive Director of the 
Chinatown project for approval of the visit. 

=> BEST Training 

We agreed that the BEST training is something that we need to do. CAL is 
available to do this two-day training any time between June 12-19. There are 
three options that NSCERC will decide on by May 10, 2002: 
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1) To hold the BEST Training in Minneapolis, MN and invite project 
directors from St. Paul, MN and Eau Claire WI. 

2) To hold the BEST Training in Minneapolis, MN and invite 12-20 
project directors for the training. 

3) To hold the BEST Training here in DC/Maryland at CAL or NSCERC 
and invite 12-20 project directors for the training. 

We would like following states to be represented at the training: AL, CA, 

CT, FL, IL, MA, MD, MI, MN, NC, NJ, NY, OH, PA, TN, TX, WI 

4. The next Collaborative Project Meeting will be May 23, 2002, 9:00 - 

11:00 am at CAL. 
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May 28, 2002 
Jennifer Lo 

Director, Senior Aides Program 
Chinese-American Planning Council 
55 Avenue of the Americas 
Suite 508 

New York, NY 10013 
Dear Jennifer: 

I wanted to thank you, CPC staff, and the senior aides for your hospitality and 
helpfulness during my site visit this past week. I really enjoyed speaking with all of you 
and observing the English classes that you offer the Senior Aides. I feel that I have a 
much richer picture of the overall program and the English classes as a result. 

I was impressed by the commitment and enthusiasm of all involved with the senior 
aides and the English classes. In talking with and observing the aides, I found that they 
are engaged and motivated learners. Both they and the program staff with whom I 
talked described how important these classes are in meeting Seniors’ personal and 
program goals. The teachers were experienced with this learner population and they 
seemed flexible in trying to meet the needs expressed by the Seniors in the classes. 
They also described their desire to make each class an environment where the Seniors 
felt free to ask questions and participate actively in discussions and communicative 
activities. 

There were some points where I thought the teachers could use some additional 
support and development, or where they themselves expressed interest or concern. I 
have included some publications from NCLE (3 copies each, but feel free to duplicate 
as necessary) that might be of help to them in these areas. I have included publications 
that address the following points: 

1 . Needs assessment. Jen indicated that she likes to ask the senior aides many 
questions in the initial days of classes, to determine their needs and goals as well as 
their English proficiencies and experience. I have included a publication that offers 
ideas for developing more structured ways of doing this throughout the course. I think 
both Jen and Anne Marie would find this an informative tool for planning and 
implementing instruction that will be more structured in terms of content and goals, 
while still accommodating the needs of the Seniors. 

2. Ongoing learner assessment Learner assessment is sometimes a tough issue to 
tackle. I know both teachers voiced concerns about creating additional stress for the 
learners by incorporating assessment. However, assessment is a valuable element of 
instruction, contributing to learner self-awareness, ongoing development of curriculum 



and instruction, and program evaluation. I would urge both teachers to look over the 
materials included here on assessment (and our resource collection on assessment at 
http://www.cal.org/ncle/RescAEv.htm) and investigate some of the assessment options 
that might work for their learners and classes. 

3. Using communicative activities : Both teachers indicated that their learners are very 
enthusiastic when they have the opportunity to communicate openly and actively in 
class. I have included four articles that address language skills development, as well as 
pronunciation, and using active, communicative ideas for lessons and activities. I have 
also added an article on project-based learning, which discusses language and skills 
development through project work. 

4. Working with multilevel classes : As is common in adult ESL classes, the teachers 
indicated and I observed there are differences in the English language skills of learners 
in the same class. Our digest on working with multilevel learners may offer some good 
suggestions for dealing with this issge. (I also added our article on working with 
beginning-level learners, too.) 

5. Integrating employment skills: Given the nature of the senior aides program, and the 
learners’ expressed interest in learning English and cultural conventions related to 
employment, I have put in a copy of an article dealing with the integration of 
employment skills with ESL instruction. 

6. Additional training and resources: I would urge both teachers to take some time and 
visit our Web site at http://www.cal.org/ncle to search for information and resources. In 
addition to full-text versions of our publications, there are also resource collections on 
specific topics, annotated bibliographies, frequently asked questions (and answers), and 
links to other sources of adult ESL information including curricula and lesson plans. 

Also, tapping into the local resources and training opportunities at the Literacy 
Assistance Center (32 Broadway, 10th fl., New York, NY 10004; Phone: (212) 803- 
3300; Fax:(212) 785-3685; http://www.lacnyc.org) would be very beneficial. 

Regarding your interests in program evaluation and assessment, I have added several 
publications on these topics, including some annotated bibliographies of materials in the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) database (you can see the enclosed 
brochure for more information on that resource). There is also an article on evaluation 
of workplace programs that has some general principles and ideas that might be useful. 

I would also urge you to visit our Web site, particularly our resource collection on 
assessment and evaluation (http://www.cal.org/ncle/RESAEv.htm) . 
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I hope this information will be of help to you and your teachers. Please feel free to 
contact me (202/362-0700, x226; maryann@cal.org) or Miriam Burt (202/362-0700, 
x256; miriam@cal.org) at any time if you have questions. I would be happy to speak 
with you. We at the Center for Applied Linguistics look forward to continuing to work 
with the Senior Aides Program at the Chinese-American Planning Council. 

Thanks again! 

All the best, « 



MaryAnn Florez 
Assistant Director 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) 
Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 

4646 40 th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 
Tel: 202/362-0700, 226 
Fax: 202/363-7204 
Email: marvann@cal.org 



cc: Miriam Burt 
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NCLE Publications 
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Digests and Q&As 

^^vdult ESL Learner Assessment: Purposes and Tools- 

□ Adult ESL Learners: Learning from the Australian 
Perspective 

□ The Adult ESL Teaching Profession 

□ Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers 

□ Assessing Workplace Performance Problems: A Checklist 

□ Beginning to Work With Adult English Language Learners: 
Some Considerations 

□ Citizenship Preparation for Adult ESL Learners 

□ Civics Education for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Critical Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Cross-Cultural Issues in Adult ESL Literacy Classrooms 

□ Current Concepts and Terms in Adult ESL 

□ Dialogue Journals: Interactive Writing to Develop 
Language and Literacy 

□ English as a Second Language in Volunteer- Based Programs 

□ ESL Instruction and Adults with Learning Disabilities 

□ ESL Instruction in Adult Education: Findings from a 
National Evaluation 

□ ESL Literacy for a Linguistic Minority: The Deaf Experience 

□ Estimating Literacy in the Multilingual United States: Issues 
and Concerns 

□ Evaluating Workplace ESL Instructional Programs 

□ Family and Intergenerational Literacy in Multilingual 
Communities 

□ Finding and Evaluating Adult ESL Resources on the WWW 

□ Health Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 
^Jmproving Adult English Language Learners' Speaking Skills 3 
^Improving Adult ESL Learners' Pronunciation Skills ^3 
'iasfmproving ESL Learners' Listening Skills: At the Workplace 

and Beyond 3 

improving ESL Learners' Writing Skills 3 
^Integrating Employment Skills into Adult ESL Instruction^) 
^fcS^ssues in Accountability and Assessment for Adult ESL 
Instruction \ 

□ Library Literacy Programs for English Language Learners 

□ Mental Health and Adult Refugee: Role of the ESL Teacher 

□ Multiple Intelligences: Theory and Practice in Adult ESL 

□ Myths About Language Diversity and Literacy in the U.S. 

□ Native Language Literacy and Adult ESL Instruction 
P^Needs Assessment for Adult ESL Learners 3 

□ Numeracy in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Official English and English Plus: An Update 

□ Online Professional Development for Adult ESL Educators 

□ Outreach and Retention in Adult ESL Literacy Programs 

□ Philosophies and Approaches in Adult ESL Literacy 
Instruction 



^Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating Workplace ESL 
Programs | 

□ Poetry in the Adult ESL Classroom . 

^froject-Based Learning for Adult English Language 

Learners 3 o 

-^SfWading and the Adult English Language Learner 3 

□ Reflective Teaching Practice in Adult ESL Settings 

□ Refugees as English Language Learners: Issues and 
Concerns 

□ Selling Workplace ESL Instructional Programs 

□ Social Identity and the Adult ESL Classroom 
'^Teaching Low-Level Adult ESL Learners 3 
^Teaching Multilevel Adult ESL Classes 3 

□ Transitioning Adult ESL Learners to Academic Programs 

□ Trauma and the Adult English Language Learner 

□ Trends in Staff Development for Adult ESL Instructors 

□ Union-Sponsored Workplace ESL Instruction 

□ Using Multicultural Children's Literature in Adult ESL 
Classes 

□ Using Music in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Using Software in the Adult ESL Classroom 

Q Using the World Wide Web with Adult ESL Learners 

□ Using Videos with Adult English Language Learners 

□ Using Volunteers as Aides in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Valuing Diversity in the Multicultural Classroom 

Annotated Bibliographies 

□ Citizenship Education for Immigrants 

□ Civics Education for English Language Learners 

□ Content Standards for Adult ESL 
^QCCurriculum Guides for Adult ESL Literacy Programs 3 

□ ESL Instruction in the Health Care Settings 

□ ESL Instruction in the Hospitality Industry 

□ ESL Literacy and Labor Education 
^Qsfvaluation of Adult ESL Programs I 

□ Evaluation of Workplace ESL Programs 

□ Family ESL Literacy Curriculum Guides 

□ Family ESL Programs 

□ Health Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Learning Disabilities and Adult English Language Learners 

□ Multilevel Materials for Adult ESL Instruction 

□ Native Language Literacy 

□ Program Standards for Adult ESL 

□ Reading for Adults Learning English as a Second Language 

□ Women and ESL Literacy 

□ Workplace ESL Instruction and Programs 

□ Workplace ESL Literacy Guides and Curricula 

□ Writing Instruction in Adult ESL 



To receive publications by mail, please check items on this page and complete order form on reverse side 

ML 
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TENTATIVE AGENDA 



Tuesday, May 21, 2002 



9:00 am - 10:00 am 


Interview with Project Director Jennifer LO 


11:00 am-12:00 noon 


Interview Director of the Senior Center 


12:00am 1:00 pm 


Lunch & Travel to 150 Elizabeth Street 


1:00 pm -2:00 pm 


Interview Chi Loek Assistant Executive Director &} 


2:00 pm -3:10 pm 


Interview with Executive Director David Chen 


3:10 pm- 4: 00 pm 


Walk back to 55 Avenue of the Americas 


4:00 pm- 5:00 pm 


Interview support staff-Carmelita Tursi 
Interview with Jennifer Lo- MaryAnn Florez 



Wednesday, May 22, 2002 



9:00 am 


Meet in Senior AIDES Program Office 


9:30 am -10:00 am 
10:30 am- 11:00 am 


Host Agency Visit- CPC Home Health Agency 
^AH&ruteu) tt(tL 0 

Interview with ESL Instructor (1) 


11:00 am-ll:30 am 


Interview ESL Students 


11:30 am 12:00 noon 


Observe Class 1 nng YVltzs^-ej 


12:00 noon -1:00 pm 


Lunch 


"IbOOpm - 2:00 pm 

i:oo- i: i>o 

/‘30 —ZL'.OOpv* 


Interview-Program Staff^ — 

Interview ESL Instructor (2) 
Observe Class 2 




Travel back to DC/Maryland 



Teacher Interview 



Name: 

ESL Class: 

Organization/Site: 

Interviewer: MaryAnn Florez 

Date: 

1. Do you have training/experience in teaching adults? In teaching ESL? Describe. 

2. How long have you been working with the senior aides as a teacher? In another role? 

3. What language skills do you think the senior aides need, particularly to be successful 
on the job? What other areas of need do you see? 



4. What are your overall approach and objectives for this class? 



5. Describe a moment in class when you felt that the seniors were most engaged in what 
was happening in class. Describe a moment when you were most engaged. Were they 
at the same time? 
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6. Describe a moment in class when you felt that the seniors were most disconnected 
from what was happening in class. Describe a moment when you were most 
disconnected. Were they at the same time? 



7. What statement, action, or reaction on the part of a senior aide has been the most 
helpful to you in your teaching in this class? The most puzzling? 



8. What about the class so far has confirmed an expectation or suspicion that you had 
prior to the start of teaching ESL? What has surprised you? 



9. Name one thing that is happening in class that you would like to see continue. Name 
one thing that is happening in class that you would like to change. 




M. Florez 
NSCERC Project 
May 21-22, 2002 
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Program Staff Interview 



( 



Name: ■ 

Title/Position: 

Organization/Site: 

Interviewer: MaryAnn Florez 

Date: 

1 . Do you interact with the senior aides? How? How often? 



2. Have any language and communications concerns emerged as you have worked with 
the senior aides? Any other concerns? 



3. What language skills do you think they need to have to be successful on the job? 
(What do you wish their ESL classes would teach them?) 



4. Do you have any questions or other comments for us? 




adapted from M. Burt and L. Terrill 
NSCERC Project 
May 21-22, 2002 (MCF) 
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Collaborative Project: Linguistically Diverse Seniors 

Senior AIDES Program (NSCERC) 

American Society on Aging (ASA) 

Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1:00-3 '.00 p.m. 

May 2, 2002 

Agenda 

Introductions 

Objectives 

Debriefing Jacksonville conference 
Summary of 

Senior Aides Program annual conference (Tony and Valdes) 
panel discussion (Carmelita, Valdes, Miriam, and MaryAnn) 
culture workshop (Carmelita) 

ESL workshop (Miriam and MaryAnn) 

Outcomes 

Next steps for: 

Senior AIDES Program/NSCERC: 



ASA: 



CAL: Provide technical assistance related to teaching adult English 
language learners for ESNS in Minneapolis? 

Schedules/Meetings 
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Assessing and Facilitating Progress in Senior Aides Learning English 

Senior Aides within NSCERC face many challenges as they strive to reach and 
maintain dignified self-sufficiency. Immigrant Senior Aides often face the added 
challenge of needing to learn English and American work culture within a short 
time. For initial assessment and to quantify and qualify learner progress in 
English, programs may find the Best English Skills Test (BEST) a useful tool. 

BEST was developed in the early 1980s by the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL), one of NSCERC’s partners in the Senior Aide project. BEST includes an 
individually administered oral interview that measures communication skills and a 
literacy skills section that measures reading and writing. These tests are used by 
adult English-as-a-second-language (ESL) programs across the country. 

Initial assessment and intake can help determine English class placement and 
point to appropriate directions for English language learning by answering the 
following questions: 

How much English does this person know? How well does he understand 
what he hears? How much can he say? Can he read and write in English? 
Can he read and write in his native language? How many years of 
education does he have in his native country? 

The BEST can also help determine job placement for the Senior Aides and to 
predict when the Aide has learned English well enough to be successful in un- 
subsidized employment by answering these questions: 

What skills will the Aide need before she can be placed in a work 
environment? Should she be place in one where reading and writing in 
English (or the native language) are needed? Should she be placed in a 
job where she needs to use English? 

To learn more about this process, come to Assessment and BEST Training at the 
Eastside Community Center in Minneapolis on Thursday, June 13, and Friday, 
June 14, 2002. 

The agenda and objectives of the workshop are for NSCERC subcontractors are 
as follows: 

Thursday, June 1 3, 1 :00 - 5:00 p.m. 

• become familiar with best practices and resources in adult English 
as a Second Language 

• recognize the importance of assessment of learners’ language 
abilities 
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Friday, June 14 , 9:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

• administer and score the BEST Oral Interview 

• administer and score the BEST Literacy Skills assessment 

• interpret BEST scores 



Who should attend? 

English as a second language teachers, job counselors, program managers, and 
all persons interested in assessing Senior Aides’ English ability and their 
progress in learning the language. 



We hope to see you in Minneapolis next month! 








CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 

4646 40TH STREET NW • WASHINGTON DC 20016-1859 • (202) 362-0700 • fax (202) 362-3740 • www.cal.org 



Assessing and Facilitating Progress 

in 

Senior Aides Learning English 



Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill 

June 13 - 14, 2002 

NSCERC Training 

East Side Community Center 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

miriam@cal.orQ 

lterrill@cal.orQ 

Objectives: 

• become familiar with best practices and resources in adult English 
as a Second Language 

• recognize the importance of assessment of learners’ language 
abilities 

• learn how to better assist Senior Aides in setting realistic short-term 
and long-term goals 

• administer and score the BEST Oral Interview 

• administer and score the BEST Literacy Skills assessment 

• interpret BEST scores 
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Adult English Language Learners: Myths and Realities 

Mark the following sentences as either true dr false. 

1. Adult English language learners are too old to learn another language 
well. 

2. English language learners run the gamut from those who are not 
literate in their native language to those with post-graduate degrees 
from their home countries. 

3. It takes two years for a foreign-born adult to learn English well. 

4. The learning environment is very important for seniors; good lighting 
is desirable as is elimination of outside noise. 

5. It is only necessary to assess learners at the beginning and at the end 
of a course of study. 

6. Spiraling material in the classroom helps with short-term memory. 
However, learning by rote may not be successful, even though may 
seniors believe that drill and memorization is the way to learn a 
language. 

7. It is necessary to correct every mistake the senior makes in grammar, 
pronunciation, and vocabulary. 

8. Adults can learn a language most efficiently in homogeneous settings 
where the teacher can translate everything into the native language. 

9. Most seniors don't want to learn English. 

10. In addition to assessing what the learner needs to know by talking to 
the host agencies to see what English is needed, teachers should also 
find out from the learners themselves what they need to uSe English 
for. 




Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill, NSCERC, Minneapolis, June 13, 2002 
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A Resource for ESL Practitioners 

A re you looking for information about how to start an ESL program? Would you like 

suggestions on how to work with a multilevel class? Do you need speakers or consultants for 
on-site technical assistance? Do you have a question about the pros and cons of standardized tests 
versus alternative, assessment? Have you considered contacting NCLE? 

What is NCLE? ||g) 

NCLE — pronounced like the five-cent coin — is the National Center for ESL Literacy Education, 
located at the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL), a nonprofit organization in Washington, DC. 
NCLE focuses on literacy education for adults and out-of-school youth learning English as a 
second language. Our mission is to provide practitioners and others with timely information on 
adult ESL literacy education. 

How does NCLE help practitioners? 

NCLE provides information and referral services on questions regarding literacy education for 
adults learning English. Contact us with questions about populations, programs, instructional 
approaches, and resources. 

NCLE offers free publications: 

♦ Digests and Q&As — two- and four-page articles on a variety of current topics in adult ESL, 
including teaching strategies, civics education, assessment, finding resources on the Web, and 
family literacy 

♦ Annotated Bibliographies of resource materials from the ERIC database 

♦ NCLEnotes — NCLE's semiannual newsletter reporting on ESL literacy news and resources 

NCLE staff are available for professional development activities, such as teacher institutes, 
workshops, program evaluations, and conference sessions. 

NCLE staff facilitate the National Institute for Literacy's electronic listserv, NIFL-ESL, for those 
interested in online discussions about the field of adult ESL instruction. 

NCLE collects, evaluates, and abstracts documents about adult ESL literacy and native language 
literacy education for the ERIC database. 

Is NCLE on the World Wide Web? 

NCLE's Web site offers 74 full-text ERIC Digests and Q&As, resource collections, FAQs, how to 
join the NIFL-ESL listserv, information about NCLE publications, and more. Visit NCLE at http:// 
www.cal.org/ncle. 

How can I contact NCLE? 

NCLE's address is 4646 40th Street NW, Washington, DC 20016-1859. We can also be contacted by 
e-mail: ncle@cal.org; phone: 202-362-0700, extension 200; fax: 202-363-7204; and via our Web site. 
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NCLE is funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 
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National Center for ESL Literacy Education 

NCLE Publica tions 



The National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) at the Center for Applied Linguistics provides timely and 
authoritative information about literacy education for adults learning English as a second language (ESL). NCLE's free 
publications are arranged below by subject, with the most recent titles first. The Digests (2 pages) and Q&As (4 pages) 
present overviews of current topics. The Annotated Bibliographies list journal articles and documents from the ERIC 
database. Single copies are free and may be duplicated. See ordering information inside. 



What Works: ESL Methods and Approaches 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ English That Works: Preparing Adult English Language 
Learners for Success in the Workforce and Community 
(2002) New! 

♦ Using Music in the Adult ESL Classroom (2001) 

♦ Dialogue Journals: Interactive Writing to Develop 
Language and Literacy (Updated 2000) 

♦ Finding and Evaluating Adult ESL Resources on the 
World Wide Web (2000) 

♦ Critical Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 
(1999) 

♦ Multiple Intelligences: Theory and Practice in Adult ESL 
(1999) 

♦ Poetry in the Adult ESL Classroom (1 999) 

♦ Using Videos with Adult English Language Learners 
(1999) 

♦ Current Concepts and Terms in Adult ESL (1998) 

♦ Project-Based Learning for Adult English Language 
Learners (1 998) 

♦ Using Software in the Adult ESL Classroom (1 998) 

♦ Using the World Wide Web with Adult ESL Learners 
(1998) 

♦ Numeracy in the Adult ESL Classroom (1 996) 

♦ Philosophies and Approaches in Adult ESL Literacy 
Instruction (1 995) 

♦ Teaching Low-Level Adult ESL Learners (1 995) 

♦ Teaching Multilevel Adult ESL Classes (1 995) 



Language and Culture 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Myths About Language Diversity and Literacy in the 
United States (1 997) 

♦ Official English and English Plus: An Update 
(1997 ERIC/CLL) 

♦ Social Identity and the Adult ESL Classroom (1 997) 

Annotated Bibliography 

♦ Native Language Literacy (Updated 2000) 
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Improving Language Skills 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Improving Adult English Language Learners' Speaking 
Skills (1999) 

♦ Reading and the Adult English Language Learner (1 999) 

♦ Improving Adult ESL Learners' Pronunciation Skills 
(1998) 

♦ Improving ESL Learners' Listening Skills: At the 
Workplace and Beyond (1997) 

♦ Improving ESL Learners' Writing Skills (1 997) 

Annotated Bibliography 

♦ Reading for Adults Learning English as a Second 
Language (2000) 

♦ Writing Instruction in Adult ESL (1997) 



Assessment and Evaluation 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Issues in Accountability and Assessment for Adult ESL 
Instruction New! (2002) 

♦ Needs Assessment for Adult ESL Learners (1 997) 

♦ Adult ESL Learner Assessment: Purposes and Tools 
(1995) 

♦ Evaluating Workplace ESL Instructional Programs (1 995) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Content Standards for Adult ESL New! (2002) 

♦ Program Standards for Adult ESL New! (2002) 

♦ Evaluation of Adult ESL Programs (1 998) 

♦ Evaluation of Workplace ESL Programs (1 998) 

Family and Intergenerational ESL Literacy 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Family and Intergenerational Literacy in Multilingual 
Communities (1 998) 

♦ Using Multicultural Children's Literature in Adult ESL 
Classes (1998) 

♦ Valuing Diversity in the Multicultural Classroom (1994) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Family ESL Programs (1999) 

♦ Family ESL Literacy Curriculum Guides (1 998) 
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NCLE Publications 



Specific Populations 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ ESL Instruction and Adults with Learning Disabilities 

( 2000 ) 

♦ Trauma and the Adult English Language Learner (2000) 

♦ Mental Health and the Adult Refugee: The Role of the 
ESL Teacher (1 999) 

♦ Refugees as English Language Learners: Issues and 
Concerns (1 999) 

♦ ESL Literacy for a Linguistic Minority: The Deaf 
Experience (1 992) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Literacy-Level ESL Learners (2002) New! 

♦ Learning Disabilities and English Language Learners 

( 2000 ) 

♦ Women and ESL Literacy (1 999) 



Background and Policy Issues 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ ESL Instruction in Adult Education: Findings from a 
National Evaluation (1995) 

♦ Estimating Literacy in the Multilingual United States: 
Issues and Concerns (1994) 

Workplace and Vocational ESL 

(See also Assessment and Evaluation and Program Design) 

Digests and Q&As 

♦ Integrating Employment Skills into Adult ESL Instruction 
(1997) 

♦ Union-Sponsored Workplace ESL Instruction (1996) 

♦ Selling Workplace ESL Instructional Programs (1 995) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ ESL Literacy and Labor Education (1998) 

♦ Workplace ESL Instruction and Programs (1998) 

♦ ESL Instruction in the Health Care Settings (1997) 

♦ ESL Instruction in the Hospitality Industry (1 997) 

♦ Workplace ESL Literacy Guides and Curricula (1997) 



Selected ERIC Digests , Q&As, and 
Annotated Bibliographies are available 
on the NCLE Web site at 

www.cal.org/ncle 



Staff Development 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Beginning to Work With Adult English Language 
Learners: Some Considerations (2001) 

♦ Reflective Teaching Practice in Adult ESL Settings (2001 ) 

♦ Online Professional Development for Adult ESL 
Educators (2000) 

♦ Trends in Staff Development for Adult ESL Instructors 
(1998) 

♦ The Adult ESL Teaching Profession (1 997) 

♦ Using Volunteers as Aides in the Adult ESL Classroom 
(1997) 

♦ Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers (1 994) 



Program Design 
Digests and Q&As 

♦ Health Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 
New! (2002) 

♦ Library Literacy Programs for English Language Learners 

( 2001 ) 

♦ Civics Education for Adult English Language Learners 

( 2000 ) 

♦ Native Language Literacy and Adult ESL Instruction 
(1999) 

♦ Adult ESL Learners: Learning from the Australian 
Perspective (1 998) 

♦ Citizenship Preparation for Adult ESL Learners (1 997) 

♦ Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating Workplace ESL 
Programs (1 996) 

♦ English as a Second Language in Volunteer- Based 
Programs (1 995) 

♦ Outreach and Retention in Adult ESL Literacy Programs 
(1995) 

♦ Transitioning Adult ESL Learners to Academic Programs 
(1995) 

Annotated Bibliographies 

♦ Civics Education for English Language Learners (2001) 

♦ Health Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 

( 2001 ) 

♦ Multilevel Materials for Adult ESL Instruction (2000) 

♦ Citizenship Education for Immigrants (1999) 

♦ Curriculum Guides for Adult ESL Literacy Programs 
(1998) 
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NCLE Publications 



Digests and Q&As 

□ Adult ESL Learner Assessment: Purposes and Tools 

□ Adult ESL Learners: Learning from the Australian 
Perspective 

□ The Adult ESL Teaching Profession 

□ Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers 

□ Beginning to Work With Adult English Language Learners: 
Some Considerations 

□ Citizenship Preparation for Adult ESL Learners 

□ Civics Education for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Critical Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Current Concepts and Terms in Adult ESL 

□ Dialogue Journals: Interactive Writing to Develop 
Language and Literacy 

□ English as a Second Language in Volunteer-Based Programs 

□ English That Works: Preparing Adult English Language 
Learners for Success in the Workforce and Community 

□ ESL Instruction and Adults with Learning Disabilities 

□ ESL Instruction in Adult Education: Findings from a 
National Evaluation 

□ ESL Literacy for a Linguistic Minority: The Deaf Experience 

□ Estimating Literacy in the Multilingual United States: Issues 
and Concerns 

□ Evaluating Workplace ESL Instructional Programs 

□ Family and Intergenerational Literacy in Multilingual 
Communities 

□ Finding and Evaluating Adult ESL Resources on the WWW 

□ Health Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 

□ Improving Adult English Language Learners' Speaking Skills 

□ Improving Adult ESL Learners' Pronunciation Skills 

□ Improving ESL Learners' Listening Skills: At the Workplace 
and Beyond 

□ Improving ESL Learners' Writing Skills 

□ Integrating Employment Skills into Adult ESL Instruction 

□ Issues in Accountability and Assessment for Adult ESL 
Instruction 

□ Library Literacy Programs for English Language Learners 

□ Mental Health and Adult Refugee: Role of the ESL Teacher 

□ Multiple Intelligences: Theory and Practice in Adult ESL 

□ Myths About Language Diversity and Literacy in the U.S. 

□ Native Language Literacy and Adult ESL Instruction 

□ Needs Assessment for Adult ESL Learners 

□ Numeracy in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Official English and English Plus: An Update 

□ Online Professional Development for Adult ESL Educators 

□ Outreach and Retention in Adult ESL Literacy Programs 

□ Philosophies and Approaches in Adult ESL Literacy 
Instruction 



□ Planning, Implementing, and Evaluating Workplace ESL 
Programs 

□ Poetry in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Project-Based Learning for Adult English Language 
Learners 

□ Reading and the Adult English Language Learner 

□ Reflective Teaching Practice in Adult ESL Settings 

□ Refugees as English Language Learners: Issues and 
Concerns 

□ Selling Workplace ESL Instructional Programs 

□ Social Identity and the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Teaching Low-Level Adult ESL Learners 

□ Teaching Multilevel Adult ESL Classes 

□ Transitioning Adult ESL Learners to Academic Programs 

□ Trauma and the Adult English Language Learner 

□ Trends in Staff Development for Adult ESL Instructors 

□ Union-Sponsored Workplace ESL Instruction 

□ Using Multicultural Children's Literature in Adult ESL 
Classes 

□ Using Music in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Using Software in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Using the World Wide Web with Adult ESL Learners 

□ Using Videos with Adult English Language Learners 

□ Using Volunteers as Aides in the Adult ESL Classroom 

□ Valuing Diversity in the Multicultural Classroom 

Annotated Bibliographies 

□ Citizenship Education for Immigrants 

□ Civics Education for English Language Learners 

□ Content Standards for Adult ESL 

□ Curriculum Guides for Adult ESL Literacy Programs 

□ ESL Instruction in the Health Care Settings 

□ ESL Instruction in the Hospitality Industry 

□ ESL Literacy and Labor Education 

□ Evaluation of Adult ESL Programs 

□ Evaluation of Workplace ESL Programs 

□ Family ESL Literacy Curriculum Guides 

□ Family ESL Programs 

□ Health Literacy for Adult English Language Learners 

□ Learning Disabilities and Adult English Language Learners 

□ Literacy-Level ESL Learners 

□ Multilevel Materials for Adult ESL Instruction 

□ Native Language Literacy 

□ Program Standards for Adult ESL 

□ Reading for Adults Learning English as a Second Language 

□ Women and ESL Literacy 

□ Workplace ESL Instruction and Programs 

□ Workplace ESL Literacy Guides and Curricula 

□ Writing Instruction in Adult ESL 




receive publications by mail, please check items on this page and complete order form on reverse side. 



NCLE Publications 



Order Form 



Other Free NCLE Publications 

Fact Sheets (2002) 

□ Assessment with Adult English Language Learners 

□ Family Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 

□ Professional Development and Adult English Language 
Instruction 

□ Uses of Technology in Adult ESL Education 



□ *A Research Agenda for Adult ESL (1 998) Prepared by 
NCLE for The National Center for the Study of Adult 
Learning and Literacy with support from Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 



Issues in Vocational and Workplace ESL Instruction 

□ Learning to Work in a New Land: A Review and Sourcebook for Vocational and Workplace ESL 

by Marilyn K. Gillespie 1 65 pp. (1 996) Special! $5.00 

□ The Vocational Classroom: A Great Place to Learn English by Elizabeth Platt 31 pp. (1 996) $7.00 

□ *Workplace ESL Instruction: Interviews from the Field by Miriam Burt 56 pp. (1997) $7.00 

Issues in Adult ESL Literacy 

□ Literacy , Work , and Education Reform 1 7 pp. (1 995) $5.00 

□ Native Language Literacy Instruction for Adults: Patterns / Issues, and Promises 

by Marilyn K. Gillespie 36 pp. (1994) $5.00 

Other Priced Publications 

□ Dialogue Journal Bibliography 18 pp. (1999) $10.00 

□ ERIC Search on ESL Curriculum Guides (86 citations) (1999) $10.00 

□ ERIC Search on Native Language Literacy (75 citations) (1999) $10.00 

□ ERIC Search on Workplace ESL Curricula and Guides (77 citations) (1 999) $1 0.00 



* These publications and A Research Agenda for Adult ESL in Spanish are available on NCLE's Web site at http://www.cal.org/ncle. 



Ordering Information 

Check the products you want to order on the form. Fill out your name and address below. For 1-3 FREE publications, please 
supply NCLE with a self-addressed, business-size envelope with one first-class stamp. For more than 3 FREE publications, 
please supply a larger envelope and one first-class stamp per 3 products. Orders for priced products must be prepaid by 
check or money order made payable to the Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Name 

Organization ° 

Street 

City/State/Zip Country 

Amount enclosed (for priced publications) $ 

Send this form to 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
Attn: Product Orders 
4646 40th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20016-1859 
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Or fax to 202-363-7204 

Phone: 202-362-0700 x200 
E-mail: ncle@cal.org 
Web: www.cal.org/ncle 



Health Literacy and Adult English Language Learners 

Kate Singleton, Fairfax County (Virginia) Public Schools 

ErJc Q & a February 2002 



I n recent years health literacy has garnered 
increasing attention in the adult literacy, English 
as a second language (ESL), and healthcare fields. 
Recent research findings indicate a correlation between 
low literacy and poor health in adults and between poor 
health and difficulties in participating in educational 
programs (Hohn, 1998). This Q&A defines health 
literacy and its importance in the United States and 
discusses implications for adult English language 
learners, instructors, and programs. It also offers a few 
recommendations for addressing health literacy in the 
ESL classroom. 

What is health literacy ? 

The American Medical Association defines health lit- 
eracy as "a constellation of skills, including the ability 
to perform basic reading and numerical tasks required 
to function in the health care environment. Patients 
with adequate health literacy can read, understand, and 
act on health care information" (Bresolin, 1999, p. 553). 
The National Library of Medicine (NLM; 2000) defines 
health literacy as "the degree to which individuals have 
the capacity to obtain, process, and understand basic 
health information and services needed to make ap- 
propriate health decisions" (p. v). From the field of 
adult literacy, Harvard health literacy specialist Rima 
Rudd (2001) explains health literacy as the ability to 
use English to solve health-related problems at a profi- 
ciency level that enables one to achieve one's health 
goals, and develop health knowledge and potential. 

Rudd's definition seems most appropriate to ESL lit- 
eracy instruction because it addresses the significant 
linguistic and cultural obstacles nonnative speakers 
may encounter when seeking health care in the United 
States. Also, it refers to attaining personal health goals; 
people from different cultures understand health dif- 
ferently, and NLM's ambiguous "appropriate health 
decisions" may refer to decisions supported by U.S. 
medical culture alone. 

What is the history of health literacy instruction? 

Health has been included in ESL instruction since 
the advent of competency-based education (CBE) in 
the mid-1970s (Crandall & Peyton, 1993). The term 
health literacy was first coined in 1974 in a paper call- 



ing for minimum health education standards for all 
school grade levels (National Library of Medicine, 
2000). The Mainstream English Language Training 
(MELT) program of 1983 formally recommended health 
as a standard in competency-based ESL curricula, re- 
sulting in its broad inclusion in commercial textbooks 
and individual program curricula (Grognet, 1997). 

Health literacy gained visibility in 1993 with the 
publication of results from the National Adult Literacy 
Survey (NALS), which found that almost "44 million 
Americans are functionally illiterate, or approximately 
one quarter of the U.S. population, and another 50 mil- 
lion have marginal literacy skills" (Bresolin, 1999, 
p. 552). For the most part, health education materials 
target adults with an eighth- to tenth-grade reading 
level. Many adults, however, both native and nonna- 
tive speakers, read significantly below these levels and 
thus have great difficulty utilizing health care safely 
and effectively. Furthermore, adult ESL learners them- 
selves indicate an interest in and need for studying 
health-related issues (Povenmire & Hohn, 2001). 

How are literacy and health professionals 
responding to health literacy needs? 

Literacy and health professionals agree that a col- 
laborative effort is needed. Some in the medical field 
are assessing patients' literacy levels, revising educa- 
tional materials into plain language, and providing 
patients with oral and video instruction in addition to 
written materials. Written materials are being translated 
into other languages, and medical professionals are re- 
ceiving cultural sensitivity training. Some healthcare 
facilities are using certified medical interpreters for pa- 
tients with limited English. 

While these improvements are occurring, however, 
advancing medical developments demand that patients 
become more proactive and self-advocating than ever 
before. For example, many patients utilizing managed 
care must routinely advocate — on the telephone and 
in writing — for insurance coverage of procedures and 
treatments. As patient time with healthcare providers 
is often brief, it is becoming more important for pa- 
tients to increase their own knowledge of health issues 
through research via the Internet and other sources. 
Additionally, as technological and pharmacological ad- 
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vances in the medical field create more treatment op- 
tions, patients are expected to make complicated treat- 
ment decisions. These are challenges for many people 
and are especially daunting for those who are still learn- 
ing the language. 

What obstacles may ESL learners encounter ? 

Obstacles that adult English language learners may 
encounter in developing health literacy have been dis- 
cussed by ESL educators (Brown, Ojeda, Wyn, & Levan, 
2000; Feld & Power, 2000; Singleton, 2002): 

♦ Lack of access to basic health care due to language 
barriers, lack of insurance, lack of information on 
available low-cost services, or fear of jeopardizing 
immigration status by utilizing such services. 

♦ Lack of language skills. Learners may be unable to 
speak for themselves, use sophisticated vocabulary, 
formulate appropriate questions in a medical set- 
ting, or comprehend basic instructions without an 
interpreter. Many immigrants use their children as 
interpreters. This creates problems for the adults who 
fear losing status with their children, for the 
healthcare professionals who must deal with a child 
rather than an adult, and for the children who are 
put in situations where they are expected to func- 
tion as adults and to convey intimate health infor- 
mation about their parents. 

♦ Lack of educational background (for some students) 
in basic human physiology, which precludes com- 
prehension of treatment information even with an 
interpreter's help. 

♦ Lack of awareness of U.S. healthcare culture, includ- 
ing what is expected of the patient (e.g., preventive 
behaviors, treatment compliance, proactive ques- 
tioning, provision of medical history, payment pro- 
cedures) and what the patient can expect of care 
providers (e.g., patient's right to an interpreter, right 
to have questions answered and information clari- 
fied, right to a second opinion). 

♦ Lack of identification with culture of health materi- 
als. The 1993 NALS results showed the majority of 
marginally literate adults to be white and native born 
(Bresolin, 1999); many health education materials 
may therefore be culturally and idiomatically di- 
rected to this population, making the content less 
accessible to patients from other backgrounds. Fur- 
thermore, careful thought needs to be given by teach- 
ers when using cartoons from brochures and textbooks. 
Illustrations, especially those of isolated body parts, 
may be unclear to English language learners, perhaps 
even incomprehensible to people with limited literacy 
in their native language (Hiffeldt, 1985). They also 



may be offensive to some groups. Teachers need to 
be aware of these issues and prepared to use other 
resources such as photographs, videos, or gestures. 

♦ Lack of awareness of available mental health treat- 
ment. English language learners often do not know 
that treatments exist for managing depression, anxi- 
ety, and mental illnesses. Some learners who are 
aware of mental health treatment still lack informa- 
tion on the growing availability of culturally sensi- 
tive and linguistically appropriate care (Adkins, 
Sample, & Berman, 1999; Isserlis, 2000; see also Cen- 
ter for Multicultural Human Services [Resources]). 

What are some challenges for ESL instructors ? 

Instructors may find the personal nature of class 
health discussions uncomfortable. They also may need 
to broaden their knowledge of the availability of health 
resources in their community. To address both of these 
issues, they can access informational support in the 
community by forming partnerships with health pro- 
fessionals. Additionally, the Internet can provide help- 
ful information on insurance and other health care 
culture issues (see Resources). 

Teachers may worry about being unfamiliar with 
their students' cultural beliefs on health issues. Learn- 
ers can be resources for this. In the classroom, all views 
should be respected and students given the choice 
whether or not to share personal stories and beliefs 
such as traditional health practices from their native 
culture. Although general awareness is increasing, stu- 
dents need to know that the mainstream medical field 
may have less awareness or respect than do their in- 
structors for health remedies and customs outside those 
practiced in Western medicine. 

Instructors of students with minimal English literacy 
must select health materials carefully. If written infor- 
mation appropriate for students' reading level is un- 
available, the teacher can orally provide clear information. 

What kinds of activities develop health literacy ? 

As the health information needs of ESL students can 
be extensive, instructors must decide how much time 
is available to meet these and other curricular needs. 
LaMachia and Morrish (2001) and Povenmire and 
Hohn (2001) stress that class time spent on health can 
be particularly effective for language-skill and critical- 
thinking development. In a class activity leading up to 
speaking with a healthcare provider, students can prac- 
tice a basic dialogue with the teacher, then work in 
groups to brainstorm other questions to ask the doctor 
about health-related concerns. For example, many im- 
migrants are found to be carriers of dormant or active 
tuberculosis (TB) and are given the antibacterial drug 



Isoniazid to treat it. The following dialogue and activi- 
ties can be used to prepare intermediate-level students 
for speaking with a doctor at a public clinic. 



Dialogue 

Doctor: Your skin test and x-ray show you are 
positive for TB. 

Patient: Is it serious? 

Doctor: No , the TB is not active , but you need to 
take medicine so it won't make you sick 
in the future. 

Patient: What medicine should I take? 

Doctor: You need to take 300 mg. of Isoniazid every 
day for 6 months. 

Activities 

1. As a whole group, students go over vocabu- 
lary and pronunciation and then recite the 
dialogue. 

2. After this, learners work in small groups, uti- 
lizing critical thinking, teamwork, speaking, 
listening, and writing skills as they brain- 
storm questions they want to ask the doctor 
about taking Isoniazid, such as how to take 
it, what are serious side effects, what are less 
serious side effects, and what should they do 
for the serious side effects. 

3. Back in the whole group, the teacher helps 
learners correct question formation and prac- 
tice the questions. Issues about what ques- 
tions are appropriate to ask the doctor are 
discussed. 

4. The teacher provides vocabulary on side ef- 
fects and precautions (see Resources). 

5. A role-play activity where students act out a 
conversation with the doctor about taking 
Isoniazid provides further listening and 
speaking practice. 



How can programs use a participatory approach 
to health literacy instruction ? 

Health competencies such as making an appoint- 
ment, reporting medical problems, or asking about pre- 
scription side effects have typically been taught in ESL 
classes via CBE, blended with features of other ap- 
proaches — such as whole language, learner-centered, 
or language experience — according to teaching styles 
and learner needs. 

Participatory approaches to teaching health, often 
coupled with the development of a project, have re- 
ceived much attention recently in the adult education 
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field. Students select health topics, such as how to find 
affordable, culturally sensitive health care in their area; 
how to prevent HIV infection; or how to determine 
the health problems prevalent in their ethnic or age 
group and how to prevent or treat them. They investi- 
gate the topic in teams and create a product (e.g., a 
brochure or presentation) to educate others (Hohn, 
1998). Projects can improve language skills, enhance 
learner motivation and confidence, and ultimately 
empower learners. Moss and Van Duzer (1998) warn, 
however, that project-based learning "involves careful 
planning and flexibility on the part of the teacher" (p. 
2), which may be difficult in some less intensive ESL 
classes with time constraints or for instructors with lim- 
ited training. It may also be inefficient for conveying 
needed basic healthcare information to beginners, new- 
comers, or people with minimal literacy skills. 

Conclusion 

Adult English language learners face significant so- 
cial, linguistic, and cultural obstacles to healthcare self- 
efficacy. Sensitive health instruction continues to help 
learners negotiate some of these obstacles. Ensuring 
that adult English language learners have the literacy 
skills and cultural information necessary to access the 
care they need means specific training and lesson prepa- 
ration for instructors, collaboration with healthcare 
providers, and more recognition of its importance by 
program administrators and funders. 
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I n many parts of the United States, the number of 
nonnative adult learners seeking English language 
instruction is growing. States such as North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Nebraska, and Iowa, not 
historically associated with immigrant influxes, have been 
experiencing increased growth rates with these populations 
in the last decade (U.S. Census Bureau, 2001). In 1998, 
47% of the participants in federally funded adult education 
programs were there to learn English as a second language 
(ESL) (U.S. Department ofEducation, Office ofVocational 
and Adult Education, 1999). As immigrant populations 
seek English language instruction, the need for teachers to 
serve them is drawing people into the adult ESL teaching 
field. Some of these teachers have training and experience 
working with adults learning English. However, many are 
working with these learners for the first time. 

What do teachers who are beginning to work with adult 
English language learners need to know? This Q&A 
discusses recommendations in four areas: application of 
principles of adult learning in ESL contexts, second 
language acquisition, culture and working with 
multicultural groups, and instructional approaches that 
support language development in adults. It is not intended 
to be comprehensive. Rather, it gives teachers an overview 
of important points, suggests basic strategies to use, and 
provides resources to consult for further information. 

How do the principles of adult learning apply 
to adult English language learners? 

Malcolm Knowles’ (1973) principles ofandragogy, the 
art and science of facilitating adult learning, are still seminal 
to many of today’s theories about learning and instruction 
for adults. 

Adults are self-directed in their learning. 

Adults have reservoirs of experience that serve as 
resources as they learn. 

Adults are practical, problem-solving-oriented 
learners. 

Adults want their learning to be immediately 
applicable to their lives. 

Adults want to know why something needs to be 
learned. 



In general, this picture of the practical, purposeful, self- 
directed learner is representative of adults, whether they 
are native or nonnative English speakers. All adult learners 
need adult-appropriate content, materials, and activities 
that speak to their needs and interests and allow them to 
demonstrate their knowledge and abilities. 

So what is different for English language learners? 
Obviously, they need help with the language as they learn 
content. Teachers working with English language learners 
also need to think about how Knowles’ adult learner 
characteristics are filtered through culture, language, and 
experience. For example, it is not uncommon to find 
nonnative learners who may be hesitant to take charge of 
their own learning. Their educational experiences in their 
countries may have taught them that the teacher is the 
unquestioned expert. They may be resistant to a learner- 
centered classroom where they are expected to develop 
goals and work in groups with other learners (Shank & 
Terrill, 1995). 

Nonnative learners also may resist the lifeskill-oriented 
instruction that is common in many adult ESL programs. 
Coming from cultures where learning is a high-status, 
academic endeavor, they may expect a more academically 
oriented environment (Hardman, 1999). Because of this, 
teachers should explain to learners why they are learning 
what they are learning in this new way. Similarly, because 
many English language learners may have studied English 
grammar and are familiar with the terms describing language 
components, instructors should be prepared, when 
appropriate, to answer learners’ questions about sentence 
structure and vocabulary. 

What do instructors need to know about 
second language acquisition (SLA)? 

Theories about how languages are learned can be 
complex. However, having some understanding of how 
people acquire and use languages can be useful to the 
teachers of adult English language learners. 

Second language acquisition theories address cognitive 
issues (how the brain processes information in general and 
language in particular), affective issues (how emotions 
factor into second language processing and learning), and 
linguistic issues (how learners interact with and internalize 
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new language systems). The followingare some suggestions 
that instructors can use in the classroom. They are drawn 
from theories of second language acquisition generally 
accepted as relevant for most second language learners 
(summarized from Brown, 2001; Krashen, 1981). 

♦ Meaningful interaction and natural communication in 
the target language are necessary for successful language 
acquisition . 

Learners need to use the language, not simply talk about 
it. Give learners opportunities and purposes for com- 
munication that reflect or relate to their lives (e.g., role- 
playing a doctor/patient exchange or creating a chart 
with information on local medical services). Use au- 
thentic materials in activities whenever possible (e.g., 
listening for details in a recorded telephone message or 
reading classified ads from the local newspaper). 

♦ Effective language use involves an automatic processing 
of language. 

To become proficient, learners need to move from a 
concentrated focus on grammar, forms, and structures 
to using language as a tool to accomplish communica- 
tion tasks. Think about the purpose ofeach lesson (e.g., 
is it important that the learner produce a specific gram- 
mar point or communicate an idea?) and interject error 
correction to serve those purposes. For example, if the 
activity is an oral substitution drill practicing the correct 
use of irregular past tense forms, it is appropriate to 
correct the verb form being used. However, if the focus 
ofthe lesson is making small talkonthejob — acommu- 
nication that involves use of irregular past tense verbs — 
correction may simply consist of a repetition of the 
correct form by the teacher (e.g., “I go to a movie last 
Saturday” is corrected by, “Oh, you went to a movie. 
What movie did you see?”). 

♦ Language learners can monitor their speech for correct - 
ness when they have time to focus their attention on form 
and know the language rules involved . 

Give learners sufficient time for activities, to commu- 
nicate, and to monitor their performance. Integrate 
lessons on grammar, structures, and language rules that 
are relevant to the communication task at hand (e.g., 
present lessons on imperatives when discussing giving 
directions) so that learners become familiar with cor- 
rect structures. Focus activity objectives so that learners 
are not asked to process and monitor too many points 
at one time (e.g., askinglearners to use new vocabulary 
and correctly use present and present progressive verb 
forms in an unfamiliar dialogue format can be over- 
whelming). 

0 



♦ Second language acquisition occurs when learners are 
exposed to language that is at and slightly above their 
level of comprehension. 

In the materials you use and in your own speech, expose 
learners to language that is both at and slightly above 
what they can comfortably understand. Offer a balance 
of easier reading and listening activities with more 
challenging ones. Provide pictures, gestures, and 
prompts when learners are asked to use more complex 
language. 

♦ People have affective filters (created by a variety of factors 
such as motivation, self-confidence, or anxiety) that can 
support or disrupt acquisition of a second language. 

Create a classroom environment in which learners feel 
comfortable using and taking risks with English. Use 
activities that ask learners to work together or share 
information to build a sense of familiarity and commu- 
nity. Make sure the physical environment is as comfort- 
able as possible. Avoid constant error correction and 
include activities that focus on overall ability to com- 
municate meaning. Recycle topics or activities that 
motivate learners. 

♦ There are “ inter language” periods during which learn- 
ers make systematic errors that are a natural part of 
language learning. 

These may be similar to those of a child learning a first 
language (e.g., adding ed to signify all past tense verbs) 
or similar to patterns in a learner’s native language (e.g. , 
Spanish speakers placing adjectives after nouns,, such as 
shirt blue). If errors appear to be normal and develop- 
mental, provide feedback and modeling of correct struc- 
tures to support learners as they move through these 
steps. If an error persists, consider more structured 
practice on the point. 

♦ There is a silent period during which learners are absorb- 
ing the new language prior to producing it. 

The length of this period may vary for each learner. 
Allow learners time to adjust to the new language and 
begin to internalize its sounds and patterns. Use activi- 
ties that allow them to demonstrate comprehension 
without having to produce language (e.g., say new 
vocabulary and ask learners to hold up picture cards that 
illustrate each word). 

♦ Second language acquisition theories are based on re- 
search that investigates specific questions with specific 
populations in defined circumstances. 

Some theories may be accepted as applicable across 
populations and contexts; the broad application of others 



may be debatable. Evaluate how a theory may or may 
not relate to adult English language learners in general 
and to learners in your class specifically. Use second 
language acquisition theories to help make decisions 
about balancing different language learning activities; 
observe and respond to learnerprogress; and set realistic 
expectations of what learners can accomplish. 

What do instructors need to know about 
culture and working with multicultural 
groups? 

Culture and language are closely related. Learning a 
new language involves learning about (but not necessarily 
wholeheartedly embracing) new ways of thinking, feeling, 
and expressing. This process can put tremendous pressure 
on an adult who has a well-developed sense of self in the 
native language and culture. Because immigrants are, to 
varyingdegrees and not always consciously, re-configuring 
their views of themselves in relation to a new social 
context, they may at times be ambivalent, confused, or 
even hostile to the process of adapting to a new culture 
(Ullman, 1997). This includes language learning. Teachers 
can help ease this process in a variety of ways: 

♦ Become acquainted with learners’ cultures to better 
understand their perspectives and expectations both 
inside and outside the classroom (e.g., traditional lit- 
eracy practices, gender roles, teacher and learner roles, 
historic interactions with other cultural groups, rhe- 
torical patterns, religious beliefs and customs). Avoid 
generalizing and stereotyping learners. Acknowledge 
and respect differences. When discussing cultural dif- 
ferences and traditions in class, focus on descriptions 
rather than judgments. 

♦ Learners may not be willing or able to participate in 
activities that involve discussion of taboo subjects, 
revelation ofpersonal information, or reliving of pain- 
ful experiences. For example, a refugee who lost family 
in a war may be very uncomfortable when a teacher asks 
learners to bring in pictures of their families for an 
activity. Be aware of the possible implications of activi- 
ties or topics and offer learners options through which 
they can respond neutrally, such as bringing a photo of 
a family from a magazine instead of a personal photo. 

♦ Remember that culture can play a role in all facets of 
language, including response time. Many English lan- 
guage learners will come from cultures where silence is 
not uncomfortable. When this factor is coupled with 
the reality of a slower processing time for listening 
comprehension in a second language, it suggests that 
waiting after asking a question (possibly as long as 10 
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seconds) before repeating or restating the question is 
advisable. 

What instructional approaches support 
second language development in adults? 

Adult English language learners come to ESL classes to 
master a tool that will help them satisfy other needs, 
wants, and goals. Therefore, they need to learn about the 
English language, to practice it, and to use it. 

A variety of instructional approaches and techniques 
support language learning and language use (see Crandall 
& Peyton, 1 993) . T eachers need to examine these options 
and decide which approaches are most appropriate for 
them, their learners, and their settings. The following is a 
summary of general strategies to use with learners: 

1) Get to know your students and their needs. English 
language learners’ abilities, experiences, and expecta- 
tions can affect learning. Get to know their back- 
grounds and goals as well as proficiency levels and skill 
needs. 

2) Use visuals to support your instruction . English lan- 
guage learners need context in their learning process. 
Using gestures, expressions, pictures, and realia makes 
words and concepts concrete and connections more 
obvious and memorable. Encourage learners to do the 
same as they try to communicate meaning. 

3) Model tasks before asking your learners to do them. 

Learners need to become familiar with vocabulary, 
conversational patterns, grammar structures, and even 
activity formats before producing them. Demonstrate 
a task before asking learners to respond. 

4) Foster a safe classroom environment. Like many adult 
learners, some English language learners have had nega- 
tive educational experiences. Many will be unfamiliar 
with classroom activities and with expectations com- 
mon in the United States. Include time for activities 
that allow learners to get to know one another. 

5) Watch bothyour teacher talk and your writing. Teacher 
talk refers to the directions, explanations, and general 
comments and conversations that a teacher may engage 
in within the classroom. Keep teacher talk simple and 
clear; use pictures, gestures, demonstrations, and facial 
expressions to reinforce messages whenever possible. 
Use print letters, with space between letters and words, 
and do not overload the chalkboard with too much or 
disorganized text. 

Although it is important for the teacher to understand 
the structure of the English language, it may not always 
be appropriate to provide complex explanations of 
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vocabulary and grammar rules, especially to begin- 
ning-level learners. In otherwords, don’t feel you have 
to explain everything at all times. At times it is enough 
for learners to know the response needed. 

6) Use scaffolding techniques to support tasks . Build se- 
quencing, structure, and support in learning activities. 
Ask learners to fill in words in a skeletal dialogue and 
then create a dialogue of a similar situation, or supply 
key vocabulary before asking learners to complete a 
form. Recycle vocabulary, structures, and concepts in 
the course of instruction. Build redundancy into the 
curriculum to help learners practice using learned 
vocabulary or skills in new situations or for different 
purposes. 

7) Bring authentic materials to the classroom . Use mate- 
rials like newspapers, signs, sale flyers, telephone books, 
and brochures in the classroom. These help learners 
connect what they are learning to the real world and 
familiarize them with the formats and information in 
such publications. However, do prepare learners be- 
forehand (e.g., pre-teach vocabulary) and carefully 
structure lessons (e.g., select relevant, manageable 
chunks of the authentic material) to make this work. 

8) Don’t overload learners. Strike a balance in each activ- 
ity between elements that are familiar and mastered 
and those that are new. Asking learners to use both new 
vocabulary and a new grammatical structure in a role- 
playing activity where they have to develop original 
dialogue may be too much for them to do successfully. 

9) Balance variety and routine in your activities. Patterns 
and routines provide familiarity and security and sup- 
port learners as they tackle new items. But English 
language learners, like all learners, have a variety of 
preferences for processing and learning information. 
They also can get bored. Give learners opportunities to 
experience and demonstrate their mastery of language 
in different ways. Challenge them with activities that 
speak to their lives, concerns, and goals as adults. 

10) Celebrate success. Progress for language learners can 
be slow and incremental. Learners need to know that 
they are moving forward. Make sure expectations are 
realistic; create opportunities for success; set short- 
term as well as long-term goals; and help learners 
recognize and acknowledge their own progress. 
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A ssessment of literacy needs from the learner’s perspective is 
an important part of an instructional program. Learners 
come to adult English as a second language (ESL) literacy pro- 
grams for diverse reasons. Although they may say they just want 
to “learn English,” they frequently have very specific learning 
goals and needs: for example, to be able to read to their children, 
to get a job, or to become a citizen. If their needs are not met, they 
are more likely to drop out than to voice their dissatisfaction 
(Grant & Shank, 1993). The needs assessment process can be used 
as the basis for developing curricula and classroom practice that 
are responsive to these needs. 

Although learner needs assessment encompasses both what 
learners know and can do (learner proficiencies) and what they 
want to learn and be able to do, this digest focuses on ways to 
determine what learners want or believe they need to learn. Many 
of the activities described can also include or lead to assessment of 
proficiencies, and many of the sources cited include both types of 
assessment. (See Burt & Keenan, 1995, for a discussion of assess- 
ment of what learners know.) 

What is Needs Assessment? 

The word “assess” comes from the Latin term “assidere,” 
which means to “sit beside.” Process-minded and participatory- 
oriented adult educators “sit beside” learners to learn about their 
proficiencies and backgrounds, educational goals, and expected 
outcomes, immersing themselves in the lives and views of their 
students (Auerbach, 1994). 

A needs assessment for use with adult learners of English is a 
tool that examines, from the perspective of the learner, what kinds 
of English, native language, and literacy skills the learner already 
believes he or she has; the literacy contexts in which the learner 
lives and works; what the learner wants and needs to know to 
function in those contexts; what the learner expects to gain from 
the instructional program; and what might need to be done in the 
native language or with the aid of an interpreter. The needs 
assessment focuses and builds on learners’ accomplishments and 
abilities rather than deficits, allowing learners to articulate and 
display what they already know (Auerbach, 1994; Holt, 1994). 

Needs assessment is acontinual process and takes place through- 
out the instructional program (Burnaby, 1989; Savage, 1993), thus 
influencing student placement, materials selection, curriculum 
design, and teaching approaches (Wrigley & Guth, 1992). As 
Burnaby (1989) noted, “The curriculum content and learning 
experiences to take place in class should be negotiated between 
learners, teacher, and coordinator at the beginning of the project 
and renegotiated regularly during the project” (p. 20). At the 
beginning of the program, needs assessment might be used to 



the program, it assures that learner and program goals are being met 
and allows for necessary program changes; at the end of the 
program, it can be used for assessing progress and planning future 
directions for the learners and the program. 

Why is Needs Assessment Important? 

A needs assessment serves a number of purposes: 

• It aids administrators, teachers, and tutors with learner place- 
ment and in developing materials, curricula, skills assessments, 
teaching approaches, and teacher training. 

• It assures a flexible, responsive curriculum rather than a fixed, 
linear curriculum determined ahead of time by instructors. 

• It provides information to the instructor and learner about what 
the learner brings to the course (if done at the beginning), what 
has been accomplished (if done during the course), and what the 
learner wants and needs to know next. 

Factors that contribute to learner attrition in adult literacy 
programs include inappropriate placement and instructional mate- 
rials and approaches that are not relevant to learners’ needs and 
lives (Brod, 1995). When learners know that educators understand 
and want to address their needs and interests, they are motivated to 
continue in a program and to learn. 

Assessment Tools 

Needs assessments with ESL learners, as well as with those in 
adult basic education programs, can take a variety of forms, 
including survey questionnaires, where learners check areas of 
interest or need, open-ended interviews, or informal performance 
observations. For needs assessment to be effective, tools and 
activities must be appropriate for the particular learner or group of 
learners. For example, reading texts in English might be translated 
into the learners’ native language, read aloud by the teacher or an 
aide (in English or the native language), or represented pictorially . 
Types of needs assessment tools and activities include 

Survey questionnaires . Many types of questionnaires have been designed 
to determine learners’ literacy needs. Frequently they consist of a list of 
topics, skills, or language and literacy uses. The learners indicate what 
they already know or want to know by checking in the appropriate 
column or box, or they may be asked to use a scale to rank the importance 
of each item. For beginning learners who do not read English, pictures 
depicting different literacy contexts (such as using a telephone, buying 
groceries, driving a car, and using transportation) can be shown, and 
learners can mark the contexts that apply to them. For example, using 
transportation could be represented by pictures of a bus, a subway, and 
a taxi. The list of questionnaire items can be prepared ahead of time by 
the teacher or generated by the students themselves through class 
discussion. 
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Learner-compiled inventories of language and literacy use. A more open- 
ended way to get the same information that surveys offer is to have learners 
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keep lists of ways they use language and literacy and to update them 
periodically (McGrail & Schwartz, 1993). 

Learner interviews. Interviews with learners, either one-on-one or in 
small groups, in their native language or in English, can provide valuable 
information about what learners know, what their interests are, and the 
ways they use or hope to use literacy. 

Review of reading materials. An instructor can spread out a range of 
reading materials on the table (e.g., newspapers, magazines, children’s 
books, comics, and greeting cards, and ask learners which they would like 
to read and whether they would like to work in class on any of them. A 
similar activity can be done with different types of writing. 

Class discussions. Showing pictures of adults in various contexts, the 
teacher can ask, “What literacy skills does this person want to develop?’’ 
and have learners generate a list. The teacher then asks, “Why do you want 
to develop literacy skills?” Learners might be more willing to express 
their desires if they move from the impersonal to the personal in this way 
(Auerbach, 1994). 

Personal or dialogue journals. Learners’ journals — where they write 
freely about their activities, experiences, and plans — can be a rich source 
of information about their literacy needs (Peyton, 1993). 

Timelines. Learners can prepare their own personal timelines, in writing or 
pictorially, that indicate major events in their lives as well as future goals. 
Discussion can then focus on how progress towards those goals can be met 
through the class (Santopietro, 1991). 

Needs Assessment in One Adult ESL Program 

The Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) in 
Arlington, Virginia periodically conducts a program-wide needs 
assessment to determine the interests and goals of ESL learners in 
the community. The director and program coordinators collaborate 
with community agencies, schools, and employers to identify ways 
in which the REEP program can prepare learners for the economic, 
civic, and family opportunities available in the community. This 
information is then used for program planning purposes, such as 
developing courses, curricula, and materials, and preparing needs 
assessment tools. Learner interviews and a placement test assessing 
general language proficiency are used to place learners in an 
instructional level. Once they are in the classroom, learners partici- 
pate in a continual needs assessment process to plan what they want 
to learn and how they want to learn it. 

In-class needs assessment is most successful when learners 
understand its purpose and are comfortable with each other. 
Because of this, the first curriculum unit in every new class is 
called “Getting Started” (Arlington Education and Employment 
Program, 1994). It enables learners to get to know one another 
through the needs assessment process as they acknowledge shared 
concerns and begin to build a community in the classroom (Van 
Duzer, 1995). For several days, some class time may be spent 
discussing where they use English, what they do with it, what 
problems they have encountered, and why they feel they need to 
improve their language skills and knowledge. Through this pro- 
cess, both the learners and the teacher become aware of the goals 
and needs represented in the class. A variety of level-appropriate 
techniques, like those mentioned above, are used to come to a 
concensus on the class instructional plan and to develop individual 
learning plans. Learners select from both program-established 
curricular units and from their identified needs. The needs assess- 
' ment process serves as both a learning and information-gathering 
process as learners use critical thinking, negotiation, and problem- 
solving skills to reach this plan. 

Once the class instructional plan is selected, ways are discussed 
^ t individual learner needs apart from the whole class such as 
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through small in-class focus groups, working with a volunteer, time 
in the program’s computer learning lab, assistance obtaining self- 
study materials, or referral to other programs. The class plan is 
revisited each time a unit is completed to remind the learners where 
they have been and where they are going and to enable the teacher 
to make changes or adjustments to content or instruction as new 
needs are uncovered. 

Conclusion 

Needs assessment can take many forms and can be carried out at 
different times during the instructional process. Whatever the focus 
and format, the basic purpose is to determine what learners want 
and need to learn. When curriculum content, materials, and teach- 
ing approaches match learners’ perceived and actual needs, learner 
motivation and success are enhanced. 
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L earner assessment is conducted in adult basic education 
(ABE) and adult English as a second language (ESL) educa- 
tional programs for many reasons — to place learners in appropri- 
ate instructional levels, to measure their ongoing progress, to 
qualify them to enroll in academic or job training programs, to 
verify program effectiveness, and to demonstrate learner gains in 
order to justify continued funding for a program. Because of this 
multiplicity of objectives, learner assessment involves using a 
variety of instruments and procedures to gather data on a regular 
basis to ensure that programs are “identifying learners’ needs, 
documenting the learners’ progress toward meeting their own 
goals, and ascertaining the extent to which the project objectives 
are being met” (Holt, 1994, p. 6). 

This digest looks at learner assessment in adult ESL programs. 
It describes commercially available tests and alternative assess- 
ment tools, discusses key issues in assessment, and highlights 
some of the differences between assessment and evaluation. 

Commercially Available Tests 

In adult basic education, commercially available instruments 
such as the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) and the Adult 
Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) predominate as assessment 
tools because they have construct validity and scoring reliability, 
are easy to administer to groups, require minimal training on the 
part of the teacher, and are often stipulated by funding sources 
(Solorzano, 1994; Wrigley, 1992). ESL tests most commonly used 
in adult education programs are the Basic English Skills Test 
(BEST) and the CASAS ESL Appraisal (Sticht, 1990). 

The BEST, originally developed by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics in 1 982 to test newly arrived Southeast Asian refugees, 
assesses English literacy (reading and writing) skills and listening 
and speaking skills. Although this test measures language and 
literacy skills at the lowest levels (no speaking is necessary for 
some items as learners respond to pictures by pointing), it requires 
some training on the part of the tester. Also, the oral segment is 
lengthy and must be administered individually (Sticht, 1990). 

The Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 
(CASAS) of California has developed competencies, training 
manuals, and assessment tools for ABE and ESL programs. The 
CASAS ESL Appraisal is multiple choice and includes reading 
and listening items. It is easy to administer because it is given to 
groups, but does not test oral skills (Sticht, 1990). 

Other tests used for ESL are the NYSPLACE Test, published 
by New York State, which is designed for placement and includes 
a basic English literacy screening and an oral assessment; the 
Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BINL) which provides a 
grammatical analysis of spoken language; the Henderson-Moriarty 
ESL Placement (HELP) test which was designed to measure the 
li O ills (in the native language and in English) and the oral 
El RJ oficiency of Southeast Asian refugee adults; and Literacy 
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Volunteers of America’s ESL Oral Assessment (ESLOA) which 
assesses a learner’s ability to speak and understand English. 

Limitations of Commercially Available Tests 

The use of commercially available tests with adult learners is 
problematic because these tools may not adequately assess individual 
learner strengths and weaknesses especially at the lowest level of 
literacy skills. Such tests do not necessarily measure what has been 
learned in class, nor address learner goals (Lytle & Wolf, 1989; 
Wrigley, 1992). 

Some testing issues are unique to ESL learners. It is not always 
clear whether ESL learners have trouble with selected test items 
because of difficulties with reading, with the vocabulary, or with 
the cultural notions underlying the test items (Wrigley & Guth, 

1 992). Another problem may be that some low-literate ESL learners 
are unfamiliar with classroom conventions such as test taking. 
Henderson and Moriarty, in their introduction to the HELP test, 
advise that ESL programs should evaluate whether learners possess 
the functional skills necessary for writing (such as holding a 
pencil), are familiar with classroom behaviors (such as responding 
to teacher questions), and are able to keep up with the pace of 
learning in beginning level classes (Wrigley and Guth, 1992). 

Some would argue that the tests themselves are not the problem, 
but rather their inappropriate use, for example, administering a 
commercially available adult literacy test (assesses reading and 
writing skills) to measure English language proficiency (listening 
and speaking ability). Funding stipulations may specify inappro- 
priate instruments (Solorzano, 1994) or even tests developed for 
native speakers (e.g., TABE, ABLE). Wilde (1994) suggests that 
programs maximize the benefits of commercially available, norm- 
referenced, and diagnostic tests by, (1) choosing tests that match 
the demographic and educational backgrounds of the learners; 
(2) interpreting scores carefully; (3) ensuring that test objectives 
match the program objectives and curricular content; and (4) using 
additional instruments to measure learner achievement. 

Alternatives to Commercially Available Tests 

Due in part to the drawbacks of the tests described above, many 
adult (and K- 12) educators promote the use of alternative assess- 
ment tools that incorporate learner goals and relate more closely 
to instruction (Lytle & Wolfe, 1 989). Alternative assessment (also 
known as classroom-based, authentic, or congruent assessment) 
includes such tools as surveys, interviews, checklists, observation 
measures, teacher-developed tests, learner self-assessment, port- 
folios and other performance samples, and performance-based 
tests (Balliro, 1993;Genesee, 1994; Isserlis, 1992; Wrigley, 1992.) 

Alternative assessment allows for flexibility in gathering 
information about learners and measures what has been taught in 
class. Learner portfolios, collections of individual work, are common 
examples of alternative assessment. Portfolios can include such 
items as reports on books read, notes from learner/teacher 
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interviews, learners’ reflections on their progress, writing samples, 
data from performance-based assessments, and scores on 
commercially available tests (Fingeret, 1993; Wrigley, 1992). 
From learner interviews , administrators and instructors get 
information to help with placement decisions and to determine an 
individual’s progress. In one survey of adult teachers, 80% reported 
using oral interviews to assess what students needed and what they 
were learning (Davis and Yap, 1992). From program-developed 
performance -based tests, instructors, administrators, and the 
learners themselves get information on how learners use English 
and basic skills regularly. These tests, in which items (such as 
reading a chart or locating information on a schedule) are put in 
actual contexts the learners might encounter (Alamprese & Kay, 
1993; Holt, 1994), are common in workplace programs. Authentic 
materials such as job schedules, pay stubs, and union contracts 
provide the context in which literacy skills are assessed. 

Alternative assessment procedures, however, are not a panacea. 
Maintaining portfolios is time consuming for both learners and 
teachers. The cultural expectations and educational backgrounds 
of ESL learners might make them especially resistant to the use of 
participatory and other alternative assessments (Wrigley & Guth, 
1992). Furthermore, funders often require “hard data,” and it is 
difficult to quantify outcomes without using commercially avail- 
able tests. Finally, data from alternative assessment instruments 
may not meet eligibility requirements for job training programs, or higher 
level classes, or certification (Balliro, 1993; Lytle & Wolfe, 1989). 

Because of these issues, ESL programs often use a combination 
of commercially available and program-developed assessment 
instruments to assess literacy and language proficiency (Guth & 
Wrigley, 1992; Wrigley, 1992). 

Learner Assessment and Program Evaluation 

Although learner progress, as measured both by commercially 
available and alternative assessment instruments, is an indicatorof 
program effectiveness, it is hot the only factor in evaluating ABE 
and adult ESL programs. Other quantifiable indicators include 
learner retention, learner promotion to higher levels of instruction, 
and learner transition to jobs or to other types of programs (e.g., 
moving from an adult ESL program to a vocational program, or to 
a for-credit ESL or academic program). Less quantifiable learner 
outcomes include heightened self-esteem and increased participation 
in community, school, and church events (Alamprese & Kay, 1993). 

Other measures of adult education program effectiveness de- 
pend to a large extent on program goals. In family literacy pro- 
grams, increased parental participation in children’s learning, par- 
ents reading more frequently to their children, and the presence of 
more books in the home might indicate success (Holt, 1994). 
Workplace program outcomes might include promotion to higher 
level jobs, increased participation in work teams, and improved 
worker attitude that shows up in better job attendance and in a 
willingness to learn new skills (Alamprese & Kay, 1993). 

Conclusion 

Assessment is problematic for adult ESL educators searching 
for tools that will quantify learner gains and program success to 
funders, demonstrate improvement in English proficiency and 
literacy skills to learners, and clarify for the educators themselves 
what has been learned and what has not. Dissatisfaction with 
commercially available tools has been widespread, and many 
teachers have felt left out of the process of determining how to 
way that helps teaching and learning, 
seem to recommend using a combination 



of commercially available and program-developed alternative 
assessment instruments. Further research in this area both by 
teachers and researchers is warranted. 
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PICTURE QUESTIONNAIRES 2 

Picture Questionnaires assist low level learners in prioritizing the places where they want to be able to use 
English. 



Suggested Instructional Steps: Using a visual of a person, discuss the places where this person needs 
to use English. As a group, complete a questionnaire for the person. Have students complete the 
questionnaire individually, indicating X for places where they need to use English. To process, the does 
an oral tally or a prioritizing activity and discusses instructional inplications. 




2 Adapted by Donna Moss from Santopietro, Kathleen. 1992. 
Learning. 1 Vancouver, B.C. 26th Annual TESOL Convention. 
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ANSWER FOR YOU 





Who did you speak to? 


What did you say? 


Was it easy? 
Was it difficult? 


At home? 


' 




Easy 

A little difficult 
Difficult 


At work? 






Easy 

A little difficult 
Difficult 


At the store 






Easy 

A little difficult 
Difficult 



ASK YOUR PARTNER 



\ 


Who did you speak to? 


What did you say? 


Was it easy? 
Was it difficult? 


At home? 






Easy 

A little difficult 
Difficult 


At work? 






Easy 

A little difficult 
Difficult 


At the store? 






Easy 

A little difficult 
Difficult 



Donna Moss TESOL 94 Alternative Assessment: A fork in the road 
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Mind mapping is a very versatile needs assessment tool. It can be used with beginning, 
intermediate, advanced, and multi-level classes and at various points throughout the 
instructional cycle. 

Suggested Instructional Steps: Begin brainstorming with one question depicted at the 
center of a diagram. Learners’ responses to central question and more detailed examples 
are added to the diagram as branches emerging from the center. To finish, a count is 
taken of those who agree with each response, and the tally is written on the branch. 
Instructional implications are discussed as a group. 

EXAMPLE 1: TOPICAL 




EXAMPLE 2: SKILL 





^/Arlington Public School*, copy ri ght 1904 

-d with permission 
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July, 2002 



Valdes, 

Here is a general outline of last month’s training in Minneapolis. The training session 
was successful because of the attendees’ active participation as well as the 
appropriateness and relevance of the materials presented. Greta’s (with the rest of 
Eastside) organization and hospitality helped the participants feel at home and ready to 
work. 

The objectives for the training were: 

• Become familiar with best practices and resources in adult English as a Second 
Language 

• Recognize the importance of assessment of learners’ language abilities 

• Learn how to better assist Senior Aides in setting realistic short-term and long- 
term goals 

• Administer and score the BEST Oral Interview 

• Administer and score the BEST Literacy Skills assessment 

• Interpret BEST Scores 

Throughout the training, we used interactive techniques that are appropriate in adult ESL 
classes. These included ice-breaking activities, interactive reading techniques, grouping 
strategies, pair work, and needs assessment and evaluation activities. 

On the first day, we presented background material about adult English language 
learners, including Tips for Teaching ESL to the Elderly (Coalition of Limited English 
Elderly/Aguirre Institute, 2000) and Elderly Refugees and Language Learning (A.G. 
Grognet, 1997). We also spent considerable time helping participants understand the 
process and the importance of needs assessment for learners and programs. 

Throughout both sessions we responded to questions about activities for working with 
and assessing elderly adult English language learners. We also provided information 
about appropriate print, Web, and software resources. 

The second day focused specifically on the Basic English Skills Test (BEST). 

Participants learned about the history of the BEST, current issues in assessment of adult 
English language skills, and how to give the oral interview. Most of the day dealt with 
learning how to give and score the oral interview. The literacy skills assessment of the 
BEST was also introduced. It is a paper/pencil test and it is easily scored. 

\ 

The participants had considerable time to practice, discuss issues with peers, and ask 
for clarification for the scoring. The group was told that a person has to give the oral 
interview at least 1 0 (probably more) times before he or she can be considered a 
proficient tester. I told the participants that I was available by phone or email for follow- 
up questions the BEST whenever the questions arose. 
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We were pleased with the enthusiasm and hard work and discussion that went on in this 
workshop. We will mail you a session folder, Valdes. 

For a quick evaluation of the BEST training and the whole workshop, I asked participants 
what they were thinking, feeling, and taking away with them from the workshop. 

Following are participant evaluations and email comments. 

Thinking: 

Good thing — need more info. 

I think it is a very valuable tool and I will be able to understand & communicate with ESL 
providers in the area to begin helping more people. 

Seniors to learn the language 

I think this is helpful to help my senior teacher. I feel I can use experiences I get from 
training to help my seniors... 

I think I can deal more effectively with my clients who have language barriers. 

Great to dialogue about BEST by/with other practitioners; will use it w/in my intake 
process; great to see where others are in this field 

I realized how much I didn’t know and how I will relate to learners in the future; 
appreciate opportunity to learn 

I think that if we can train the ESL in using the BEST testing that it will be a great tool for 
our seniors. 

The class is very interesting. I believe we all learn a lot. 

Feeling: 

More light at the end of the tunnel; good 
I feel that I can relate to learners much better that the past. 

Energized to use BEST and be a classroom instructor; happy to see how this “fits” with 
REEP; loved all the real examples and scenarios 

I feel the training was very good idea. 

I’m more aware how to assess the seniors when they begin in ESOL class. 

I am extremely thankful to have been able to take part in this training. 

Thanks for coming. This was a very informative session. Thanks again 

The classroom dialogue for teaching ESL learners was helpful in understanding the 
needs of the learners. 
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I feel that the needs assessment and testing seminar for elderly ESL learners was very 
informative. I learned the necessity for English Skills Testing. 

Happy 

I feel very happy and satisfied that I have learned a wonderful tool to help. 

I am learning with more knowledge that I did not have. 

Taking away: 

I can make our ESL stronger & better for our SA because of it. 

How to assess Seniors in English language 

An appreciation for the complexity of organizing and referring learn to the proper level; 
an understanding of what is involved. 

I am taking many “small” ideas that will even be a help to my Senor AIDES meetings to 
have the AIDES interact w/ each other. 

The suitcase is full with ideas. 

Taking home a lot of information. Lynda you are great. 

I am taking many things with me: note cards — the exercises 

Resource of assessment for seniors 

Presenters know their stuff!! Loved the “mixed” presentation style. Loved their 
enthusiasm and experience. 

Take way to make good scoring with my students 

Additionally, we received the following comments via email after you sent out a 

REQUEST FOR FEEDBACK ABOUT BEST: 

Good Day, 

The BEST Training was wonderful for the two staff I had attend that 
teach ESL. It gave me grand ideas on the placement of 

my non-English speaking Seniors. Miriam and Lynda presented some great 
ice breaking exercises that I will also use at my Senior AIDES 
Meetings, when mixing the English speaking and the non-English speaking 
Senior Aides. I took with me many ideas that are hands on and can be 
done now. Thanks Greta 

Lynda & Miriam, 

Thank you for a great learning experience! It was very motivational, and thanks to you, very 
interesting. Sorry, I was feeling so sick during this time; I actually got home and stayed in bed for 
two days. However, as mentioned prior, thanks to your teaching skills, the experience was very 
rewarding. Please, also thank Greta and the Eastside team for making us feel so "at home." 
Raymond 
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Refugees coming to the U.S. from Southeast Asia, Europe, Africa, and the Middle East range from 
highly educated, multilingual former cabinet ministers to non-literate hilltribe people who practiced .. 
“slash and bum” agriculture. While the range of peoples is great, the singular event of fleeing from one’s 
homeland with only the clothes on one’s back, and moving halfway around the world to a country with a 
strange language and culture, is traumatic for refugees of any age. For elderly refugees it has been 
particularly difficult. At a time in their lives when they should be looking forward to respect and rever- 
ence, they find themselves transplanted in a culture which is focused on youth. They have lost 
their homes, probably many of their family members, and most of all, their honored status. 



Refugees have many adjustments to make, among them a new language, new culture, and new 
expectations. Americans expect to work until they are about 65; Southeast Asians are more likely 
to consider their early fifties rather than their mid-sixties as the beginning of “old age”, and refugees 
from Africa expect to work until they die or are too feeble. It is not expected that one would start learn- 
ing new things in the elder years, but that is exactly what most refugees have to do. 

A 

What We Know About Language Learning and Age 

There is no research evidence which suggests that older adults cannot succeed in learning another 
language. Older adults who remain healthy do not show a decline in their ability to learn. Then why does 
it seem easier for pre-pubescent children to acquire a language and to speak it without an accent? Re- 
searchers are not sure why this phenomenon occurs. One theory claims it is connected with cerebral 
elasticity. Another theory attributes it to developmental differences in the brain pre- and post-puberty; 
while another theory highlights the changes in self-perception and willingness to change one’s identity 
that come with adolescence. Whatever the reason, more deliberate effort needs to go into language 
learning by adults than by children. 

There are important aspects, though, where adults may have superior language learning capabilities. 
Researchers have shown that neural cells responsible for higher order linguistic processes, such as 
understanding semantic relationships and grammatical sensitivity, develop with age. In the areas of 
vocabulary and language structure, adults are better language learners than children. While children may 
be better at mimicry, older learners are more able to make higher order associations and generalizations, 
and can integrate new language inputs into already substantial learning and experiences. This is particu- 
larly true of adults with some formal education, who are used to framing new learning in terms of old 
learning. Instructional programs which capitalize on these strengths can succeed with older refugees. 
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Factors that Can Affect Language Learning 

Physical health is an important factor in learning at any age, and chronic disease may affect the ability 
of the elderly refugee to learn. Many have had little or no “professional” medical care throughout their 
lives, and suffer the residual effects of illnesses that went untreated. This may affect physical mobility, 
or the converse, the ability to sit for long periods of time. Like other elderly adults, refugees may be 
affected by hearing loss and vision problems. Their ability to understand oral English, especially in the 
presence of background noise, may be affected, and they may have difficulty deciphering written En- 
glish displayed in small type, especially if their native language does not use a Roman alphabet. 

The changes that have occurred in diet and climate sometimes affect refugees physically, and are most 
often seen in elderly refugees who have been in the U.S. three years or less. Finally, short term memory 
loss which often occurs with aging can adversely affect the older refugee’s success. 

Mental health is probably the single most decisive factor in refugee language learning. Depression is 
very common in general in old age, and for refugees it is often somaticized in such forms as loss of 
appetite, short attention span, nightmares, and inability to sleep. It is not surprising that refugee elders 
are depressed. They may have experienced war, disorder, uprooting, and in some cases the horrors of 
torture, rape, and the bloody death of loved ones. Refugees’ depression does not permit them to concen- 
trate well, thus reinforcing the cycle of not being able to speak English and deal with the demands of 
everyday life. 

Social identity, or self re-creation, is also an important factor. A learner’s ability to communicate suc- 
cessfully in some situations, and not in others, is mediated by the relationship of power between speak- 
ers. For instance, an educated man working in a fast food restaurant seemed more motivated by the need 
to support his family than by his identity as a language learner. Yet when told to clean up by teenaged 
co-workers, even though the teens had nothing to do, he ventured forth into English, positioning himself 
as a father. This gave him the power to get more equitable treatment in the conversation. But his inabil- 
ity to speak English well enough to talk on the telephone, or shop, gave 

him a sense of ambivalence, and a feeling that he had lost his traditional role as the purveyor of values. 

Cultural expectations, such as the role and place of the teacher, or how a language should be taught, 
also impinge on learning. Cultural beliefs, values, and patterns of a lifetime are not easily changed, 
even though new circumstances and surroundings may not support old ways. This cultural capital must 
be invested in new ways in order to obtain material goods, and to gain communicative competence as a 
speaker of a new language. 

Attitude and motivation are key factors in any learning, but especially in language learning. The greatest 
obstacle to older adults learning a language is the doubt in the mind of the learner that older adults can 
learn a language. Unfortunately, this doubt is often shared by the language teacher as well. Another 
barrier is the fact that there is often no perceived need for older adults to learn English. Children, and 
especially grandchildren, become the negotiators in the new country. Though there may be loss of status 
in letting younger family members become one’s voice, this is often preferable to attempting a learning 
task which is perceived as hopeless. Many refugee adults are reluctant to take the risks needed in lan- 
guage learning. 
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Successful Strategies with the Older Language Learner 
Teachers can encourage the older language learner by: 

1. eliminating affective barriers; ' ' ■ ' 

2. incorporating adult learning strategies into their teaching; 

.3. making the learning situation and the learning materials relevant to the needs and desires of 
older refugees; and 

4. tapping into the goals of the refugee community. 

A discussion of these four strategies follows. 

Eliminating affective barriers means first and foremost belief on the part of the teacher that older adult 
learners are not necessarily poor learners. This is key to reducing anxiety and building self-confidence in 
the learner. In mixed classes, where older language learners are mingled with younger ones, teachers 
need to arrange the class so that older learners get to speak on a topic in which they are interested and 
have knowledge. Teachers need to emphasize the positive, focus on the progress learners are making, 
and provide opportunities for them to be successful. Students must feel that they have learned something 
and participated every time they leave a classroom. Such successes can then be reinforced with more of 
the same. 

Taking adult learning theory seriously can help build successes. Adult learning theory assumes that 
learning situations take into account the experiences of the learner, and provides the opportunity for new 
learning to be related to previous experiences. It also assumes that for the older adult, readiness to learn 
is decreasingly the product of biological development or academic pressure, and increasingly the prod- 
uct of the developmental tasks required in work and/or social roles. For the older refugee learner, the key 
here is developmental social roles. Finally, adult learning theory assumes that children have more of a 
subject-centered orientation to learning, whereas adults tend to have a problem-centered orientation to 
learning. This means that language learning should focus on problem solving strategies, whether that be 
using the telephone, sewing, shopping, or negotiating on the job. 

By making the learning environment, the curriculum, and the teaching materials relevant to the refugee 
adult, what is taught is based on what older learners want and need to learn. Needs analyses of the target 
populations in a given community should be carried out, and of course, adult learners should be con- 
sulted about what they want to leam. For older refugee adults particularly, the learning situation needs to 
be viewed not only in terms of teaching a language, but in terms of the fulfillment of cultural and social 
needs as well. 

The high drop-out rate of older refugees enrolled in many traditional adult education classes attests to 
the fact that older adults are not willing to tolerate what to them is boring or irrelevant content, or les- 
sons that stress the learning of grammar rules out of context. When grammar and vocabulary are embed- 
ded in the situations refugees will encounter, they not only come to class, but they seem more willing to 
risk using their new language outside of the classroom. Refugees understand that they are learning 
English for the specific purposes they deem important, and they take it as a sign of respect when teach- 
ers acknowledge those purposes. 
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It is important that the learning environment acknowledge age. Presentation of new material should have 
both listening and viewing components to compensate for auditory or visual impairments, and there 
should be good lighting and the elimination of as much outside noise as possible. Activities which 
follow presentation should provide opportunities for learners to work together, focusing on understand- 
ing father than producing language. On the other hand, class activities which include large amounts of 
oral repetition or fast-paced drills, extensive pronunciation correction, or competitive exercises will 
^inhibit the older refugee’s active participation. 

Methodology should also acknowledge age. Learning strategies that rely more on long-term memory 
rather than short-term memory, ones that integrate new concepts and materials with already existing 
cognitive structures, tend to be best for older learners. Spiraling material is of great help with short-term 
memory, but learning by rote, which also relies on short-term memory, may not be successful even 
though many adult refugees believe that rote learning is the method of choice. Conversely, while many 
Africans and Asians may be reluctant to “role play”, they may find that putting new words to familiar 
situations can be a satisfying experience. Lastly, learning entirely new concepts, such as those demanded 
by a computer or facts associated with citizenship training, may be beyond the capabilities of elderly 
refugees. A balance needs to be struck between the teacher’s beliefs, the older refugee’s beliefs, and 
what we know about the effect, of learning on both long term and short term memory. 

Language teachers also need to encourage older learners to rely on those learning strategies which have 
served them well in other contexts. By allowing different approaches to the learning task inside the 
classroom, teachers can help students discover how they learn best. A visual learner may need to write 
things down, even though the teacher might prefer that students concentrate on listening. Non-literate 
refugees might rely on auditory and memory cues, even though teachers tell them to write in their 
notebooks. By paying attention to learning channels, be they auditory, visual, kinesthetic or tactile, 
teachers will reduce frustration and help older learners to be comfortable in the learning situation. 

Finally, by tapping into the goals of the refugee community, an essential bond is formed between the 
teacher and the older refugee. Language learning goals for older adults must mesh not only with indi- 
vidual goals, but with familial and community aspirations as well. For instance, refugee elders need to 
share and pass on their values, cultural practices, and religion to younger refugees. Older women need to 
.pass on recipes and sewing techniques to younger women. And older men need to pass on the values and 
virtues of their culture, even though they may not be able to pass on their trades. The refugee community 
is very concerned with cultural preservation, and that is traditionally the job of the older generation, no 
matter where the refugees come from. Teachers might use these concerns to create language learning 
situations. , 



Glimpses of Some Success Stories 

Language learning programs specifically for elderly refugees have been sparse. Those that incorporate 
more than just language learning seem to be the most successful. In Philadelphia, Project LEIF 
(Learning English Through Intergenerational Friendship) utilized college-age tutors to teach and learn 
from older Hmong refugees. Tutoring takes place in a community learning center as well as in the 
students homes. In California, older Vietnamese refugees learned English as part of a training program 
for baby-sitters and day-care workers. These learners are now not afraid to answer the telephone or to 
initiate emergency calls. In the Washington, D.C. area, illiterate elderly Cambodian women learned 
English around a stove, a kitchen table, and a sewing machine. Among their new skills is the ability to 
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write their names and addresses, and to recognize warning signs on household products. In New York, 
older Russian refugees learned English through music and science. Their new skills incliide the ability to 
explain and demonstrate to non-Russian speakers what they did in Russia. And in Florida, videos of 
community activities helped older refugees access community services. 

Glimpses of Shjme Success Stories 

Language learning pmms specifically fpr elderly refugees hdVe been sparse. Those that 'incorporate 
more than just languagete^rning seem to be the most succe^ful. In Philadelphia, Project LEIF 
(Learning English Through J^ergenerational Friendshin^htilized college-age tutors to teach and learn 
from older Hmong refugees. Tut&mig takes place in a^ommunity learning center as well as in the 
students homes. In California, oldeb^/ietnamese refugees learned English as part of a training program 
ftfor baby-sitters and day-care workers. Th^se lexers are now not afraid to answer the telephone or to 
initiate emergency calls. In the Washington^TC. area, illiterate elderly Cambodian women learned 
English around a stove, a kitchen table, amfa seWijig machine. Among their new skills is the ability to 
write their names and addresses, and to^Ccognize wksyng signs on household products. In New York, 
older Russian refugees learned Englylf through music an^cience. Their new skills include the ability to 
explain and demonstrate to non-Rm&ian speakers what they^Mm Russia. And in Florida, videos of 
community activities helped olde/refugees access community services. 



Continuing Needs 

A hopeful sign for more older language learner projects is the beginning of a dialog between the aging 
and refugee service organizations. There is much the two fields can learn from each other. Sharing what 
works is a first step, and developing effective demonstration projects which can then be adapted and 
replicated is another. 

The identification and use of anti-depressive drugs is yet another step. Most refugees tend to shy away 
from the traditional “talking” approach of American psychotherapy. With medical research into depres- 
sion for the elderly in general, the refugee has a choice which may be appealing to him. Modem 
seratonin uptake inhibiting drugs such as Prozac, Zoloft, or Paxil may help refugees in alleviating the 
depression, and giving them the energy and oudook that could be used for other things, such as language 
learning. However, these drugs have to be monitored, and refugees may be reluctant to go to a physician 
when there seems little reason to do so. 

i 

The situation is not as hopeful in the case of research into language learning for the older adult. Few 
studies have been conducted which investigate the specific characteristics of the older adult language 
learner. Research into the interaction of memory and age in language learning, as well as into identifica- 
tion of social identity and attitudinal characteristics, are also needed. We as teachers need to work on 
learning and teaching strategies for older adults and to identify appropriate motivational techniques. 

Such research would benefit not only the refugee elderly, but the American population in general, as the 
U.S. becomes a nation with a larger population of older adults. 
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Beginning to Work With Adult English Language 
Learners: Some Considerations 

MaryAnn Cunningham Florez and Miriam Burt, National Center for ESL Literacy Education 



T n many parts of the United States, the number of 
nonnative adult learners seeking English language 
. -^instruction is growing. States such as North Carolina, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Nebraska, and Iowa, not 
historically associated with immigrant influxes, have been 
experiencingincreasedgrowth rates with these populations 
in the last decade (U.S. Census Bureau, 2001). In 1998, 
47% of the participants in federally funded adult education 
programs were there to learn English as a second language 
(ESL) (U.S. Department ofEducation, Office ofVocational 
and Adult Education, 1999). As immigrant populations 
seek English language instruction, the need for teachers to 
serve them is drawing people into the adult ESL teaching 
field. Some of these teachers have training and experience 
working with adults learning English. However, many are 
working with these learners for the first time. 

What do teachers who are beginning to work with adult 
English language learners need to know? This Q&A 
discusses recommendations in four areas: application of 
principles of adult learning in ESL contexts, second 
language acquisition, culture and working with 
multicultural groups, and instructional approaches that 
support language development in adults. It is not intended 
to be comprehensive. Rather, it gives teachers an overview 
of important points, suggests basic strategies to use, and 
provides resources to consult for further information. 

How do the principles of adult learning apply 
to adult English language learners? 

Malcolm Knowles’ (1973) principles ofandragogy, the 
art and science offacilitating adult learning, are still seminal 
to many of today’s theories about learning and instruction 
for adults. 

Adults are self-directed in their learning. 

Adults have reservoirs of experience that serve as 
resources as they learn. 

Adults are practical, problem-solving-oriented 
learners. 

Adults want their learning to be immediately 
applicable to their lives. 

Adults want to know why something needs to be 
learned. 



In general, this picture of the practical, purposeful, self- 
directed learner is representative of adults, whether they 
are native or nonnative English speakers. All adult learners 
need adult-appropriate content, materials, and activities 
that speak to their needs and interests and allow them to 
demonstrate their knowledge and abilities. 

So what is different for English language learners? 
Obviously, they need help with the language as they learn 
content. Teachers working with English language learners 
also need to think about how Knowles’ adult learner 
characteristics are filtered through culture, language, and 
experience. For example, it is not uncommon to find 
nonnative learners who may be hesitant to take charge of 
their own learning. Their educational experiences in their 
countries may have taught them that the teacher is the 
unquestioned expert. They may be resistant to a learner- 
centered classroom where they are expected to develop 
goals and work in groups with other learners (Shank & 
Terrill, 1995). 

Nonnative learners also may resist the lifeskill-oriented 
instruction that is common in many adult ESL programs. 
Coming from cultures where learning is a high-status, 
academic endeavor, they may expect a more academically 
oriented environment (Hardman, 1999). Because of this, 
teachers should explain to learners why they are learning 
what they are learning in this new way. Similarly, because 
many English language learners may have studied English 
grammar and are familiar with the terms describing language 
components, instructors should be prepared, when 
appropriate, to answer learners’ questions about sentence 
structure and vocabulary. 

What do instructors need to know about 
second language acquisition (SLA)? 

Theories about how languages are learned can be 
complex. However, having some understanding of how 
people acquire and use languages can be useful to the 
teachers of adult English language learners. 

Second language acquisition theories address cognitive 
issues (how the brain processes information in general and 
language in particular), affective issues (how emotions 
factor into second language processing and learning), and 
linguistic issues (how learners interact with and internalize 
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new language systems). The folio wing are some suggestions 
that instructors can use in the classroom, They are drawn 
from theories of second language acquisition generally 
accepted as relevant for most second language learners 
(summarized from Brown, 2001; Krashen, 1981). 

♦ Meaningful interaction and natural communication in 
the target language are necessary for successful language 
acquisition. 

Learners need to use the language, not simply talk about 
it. Give learners opportunities and purposes for com- 
munication that reflect or relate to their lives (e.g., role- 
playing a doctor/patient exchange or creating a chart 
with information on local medical services). Use au- 
thentic materials in activities whenever possible (e.g., 
listening for details in a recorded telephone message or 
reading classified ads from the local newspaper). 

♦ Effective language use involves an automatic processing 
of language. 

To become proficient, learners need to move from a 
concentrated focus on grammar, forms, and structures 
to using language as a tool to accomplish communica- 
tion tasks. Think about the purpose of each lesson (e.g., 
is it important that the learner produce a specific gram- 
mar point or communicate an idea?) and inteiject error 
correction to serve those purposes. For example, if the 
activity is an oral substitution drill practicing the correct 
use of irregular past tense forms, it is appropriate to 
correct the verb form being used. However, if the focus 
of the lesson is making small talk on the job — a commu- 
nication that involves use of irregular past tense verbs — 
correction may simply consist of a repetition of the 
correct form by the teacher (e.g., “I go to a movie last 
Saturday” is corrected by, “Oh, you went to a movie. 
What movie did you see?”). 

♦ Language learners can monitor their speech for correct- 
ness when they have time to focus their attention on form 
and know the language rules involved. 

Give learners sufficient time for activities, to commu- 
nicate, and to monitor their performance. Integrate 
lessons on grammar, structures, and language rules that 
are relevant to the communication task at hand (e.g., 
present lessons on imperatives when discussing giving 
directions) so that learners become familiar with cor- 
rect structures. Focus activity objectives so that learners 
are not asked to process and monitor too many points 
atone time (e.g., asking learners to use new vocabulary 
and correctly use present and present progressive verb 
forms in an unfamiliar dialogue format can 'be over- 
whelming). 



♦ Second language acquisition occurs when learners are 
exposed to language that is at and slightly above their 
level of comprehension. 

In the materials you use and in your own speech, expose 
learners to language that is both at and slightly above 
what they can comfortably understand. Offer a balance 
of easier reading and listening activities with more 
challenging ones. Provide pictures, gestures, and 
prompts when learners are asked to use more complex 
language. 

♦ People have affective filters ( created by a variety of factors 
such as motivation, self-confidence, or anxiety) that can 
support or disrupt acquisition of a second language. 

Create a classroom environment in which learners feel 
comfortable using and taking risks with English. Use 
activities that ask learners to work together or share 
information to build a sense of familiarity and commu- 
nity. Make sure the physical environment is as comfort- 
able as possible. Avoid constant error correction and 
include activities that focus on overall ability to com- 
municate meaning. Recycle topics or activities that 
motivate learners. 

♦ There are “interlanguage” periods during which learn- 
ers make systematic errors that are a natural part of 
language learning. 

These may be similar to those of a child learning a first 
language (e.g., adding ed to signify all past tense verbs) 
or similar to patterns in a learner's native language (e.g., 
Spanish speakers placing adjectives after nouns, such as 
shirt blue). If errors appear to be normal and develop- 
mental, provide feedback and modeling of correct struc- 
tures to support learners as they move through these 
steps. If an error persists, consider more structured 
practice on the point. 

♦ There is a silent period during which learners are absorb- 
ing the new language prior to producing it. 

The length of this period may vary for each learner. 
Allow learners time to adjust to the new language and 
begin to internalize its sounds and patterns. Use activi- 
ties that allow them to demonstrate comprehension 
without having to produce language (e.g., say new 
vocabulary and ask learners to hold up picture cards that 
illustrate each word). 

♦ Second language acquisition theories are based on re- 
search that investigates specific questions with specific 
populations in defined circumstances. 

Some theories may be accepted as applicable across 
populations and contexts; the broad application ofothers 



may be debatable. Evaluate how a theory may or may 
not relate to adult English language learners in general 
and to learners in your class specifically. Use second 
language acquisition theories to help make decisions 
about balancing different language learning activities; 
observe and respond to learner progress; and set realistic 
expectations of what learners can accomplish. 

What do instructors need to know about 
culture and working with multicultural 
groups? 

Culture and language are closely related. Learning a 
new language involves learning about (but not necessarily 
wholeheartedly embracing) new ways of thinking, feeling, 
and expressing. This process can put tremendous pressure 
on an adult who has a well-developed sense of self in the 
native language and culture. Because immigrants are, to 
varying degrees and not always consciously, re-configuring 
their views of themselves in relation to a new social 
context, they may at times be ambivalent, confused, or 
even hostile to the process of adapting to a new culture 
(Ullman, 1 997) . This includes language learning. Teachers 
can help ease this process in a variety of ways: 

♦ Become acquainted with learners’ cultures to better 
understand their perspectives and expectations both 
inside and outside the classroom (e.g., traditional lit- 
eracy practices, gender roles, teacher and learner roles, 
historic interactions with other cultural groups, rhe- 
torical patterns, religious beliefs and customs). Avoid 
generalizing and stereotyping learners. Acknowledge 
and respect differences. When discussing cultural dif- 
ferences and traditions in class, focus on descriptions 
rather than judgments. 

♦ Learners may not be willing or able to participate in 
activities that involve discussion of taboo subjects, 
revelation ofpersonal information, or reliving of pain- 
ful experiences. For example, a refugee who lost family 
in a war may be very uncomfortable when a teacher asks 
learners to bring in pictures of their families for an 
activity. Be aware of the possible implications of activi- 
ties or topics and offer learners options through which 
they can respond neutrally, such as bringing a photo of 
a family from a magazine instead of a personal photo. 

♦ Remember that culture can play a role in all facets of 
language, including response time. Many English lan- 
guage learners will come from cultures where silence is 
not uncomfortable. When this factor is coupled with 
the reality of a slower processing time for listening 
comprehension in a second language, it suggests that 
waiting after asking a question (possibly as long as 10 
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seconds) before repeating or restating the question is 
advisable. 

What instructional approaches support 
second language development in adults? 

Adult English language learners come to ESL classes to 
master a tool that will help them satisfy other needs, 
wants, and goals. Therefore, they need to learn about the 
English language, to practice it, and to use it. 

A variety of instructional approaches and techniques 
support language learning and language use (see Crandall 
& Peyton, 1993) . Teachers need to examine these options 
and decide which approaches are most appropriate for 
them, their learners, and their settings. The following is a 
summary of general strategies to use with learners: 

1) Get to know your students and their needs . English 
language learners’ abilities, experiences, and expecta- 
tions can affect learning. Get to know their back- 
grounds and goals as well as proficiency levels and skill 
needs. 

2) Use visuab to support your instruction . English lan- 
guage learners need context in their learning process. 
Using gestures, expressions, pictures, and realia makes 
words and concepts concrete and connections more 
obvious and memorable. Encourage learners to do the 
same as they try to communicate meaning. 

3) Model tasks before asking your learners to do them . 

Learners need to become familiar with vocabulary, 
conversational patterns, grammar structures, and even 
activity formats before producing them. Demonstrate 
a task before asking learners to respond. 

4) Foster a safe classroom environment . Like many adult 
learners, some English language learners have had nega- 
tive educational experiences. Many will be unfamiliar 
with classroom activities and with expectations com- 
mon in the United States. Include time for activities 
that allow learners to get to know one another. 

5) Watch both your teacher talk and your writing. Teacher 
talk refers to the directions, explanations, and general 
comments and conversations that a teacher may engage 
in within the classroom. Keep teacher talk simple and 
clear; use pictures, gestures, demonstrations/ and facial 
expressions to reinforce messages whenever possible. 
Use print letters, with space between letters and words, 
and do not overload the chalkboard with too much or 
disorganized text. 

Although it is important for the teacher to understand 
the structure of the English language, it may not always 
be appropriate to provide complex explanations of 
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vocabulary and grammar rules, especially to begin- 
ning-level learners. In other words, don’t feel you have 
to explain everything at all times. At times it is enough 
for learners to know the response needed. 

6) Use scaffolding techniques to support tasks . Build se- 
quencing, structure, and support in learning activities. 
Ask learners to fill in words in a skeletal dialogue and 
then create a dialogue of a similar situation, or supply 
key vocabulary before asking learners to complete a 
form. Recycle vocabulary, structures, and concepts in 
the course of instruction. Build redundancy into the 
curriculum to help learners practice using learned 
vocabulary or skills in new situations or for different 
purposes. 

7) Bring authentic materials to the classroom . Use mate- 
rialslike newspapers, signs, sale flyers, telephone books, 
and brochures in the classroom. These help learners 
connect what they are learning to the real world and 
familiarize them with the formats and information in 
such publications. However, do prepare learners be- 
forehand (e.g., pre-teach vocabulary) and carefully 
structure lessons (e.g., select relevant, manageable 
chunks of the authentic material) to make this work. 

8) Don y t overload learners. Strike a balance in each activ- 
ity between elements that are familiar and mastered 
and those that are new. Asking learners to use both new 
vocabulary and a new grammatical structure in a role- 
playing activity where they have to develop original 
dialogue may be too much for them to do successfully. 

9) Balance variety and routine in your activities. Patterns 
and routines provide familiarity and security and sup- 
port learners as they tackle new items. But English 
language learners, like all learners, have a variety of 
preferences for processing and learning information. 
They also can get bored. Give learners opportunities to 
experience and demonstrate their mastery of language 
in different ways. Challenge them with activities that 
speak to their lives, concerns, and goals as adults. 

10) Celebrate success. Progress for language learners can 
be slow and incremental. Learners need to know that 
they are moving forward. Make sure expectations are 
realistic; create opportunities for success; set short- 
term as well as long-term goals; and help learners 
recognize and acknowledge their own progress. 
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A ssessment of literacy needs from the learner’s perspective is 
an important part of an instructional program. Learners 
come to adult English as a second language (ESL) literacy pro- 
grams for diverse reasons. Although they may say they just want 
to “learn English,” they frequently have very specific learning 
goals and needs: for example, to be able to read to their children, 
to get a job, or to become a citizen. If their needs are not met, they 
are more likely to drop out than to voice their dissatisfaction 
(Grant & Shank, 1993). The needs assessment process can be used 
as the basis for developing curricula and classroom practice that 
are responsive to these needs. 

Although learner needs assessment encompasses both what 
learners know and can do (learner proficiencies) and what they 
want to learn and be able to do, this digest focuses on ways to 
determine what learners want or believe they need to learn. Many 
of the activities described can also include or lead to assessment of 
proficiencies, and many of the sources cited include both types of 
assessment. (See Burt & Keenan, 1995, for a discussion of assess- 
ment of what learners know.) 

What is Needs Assessment? 

The word “assess” comes from the Latin term “assidere,” 
which means to “sit beside.” Process-minded and participatory- 
oriented adult educators “sit beside” learners to learn about their 
proficiencies and backgrounds, educational goals, and expected 
outcomes, immersing themselves in the lives and views of their 
students (Auerbach, 1994). 

A needs assessment for use with adult learners of English is a 
tool that examines, from the perspective of the learner, what kinds 
of English, native language, and literacy skills the learner already 
believes he or she has; the literacy contexts in which the learner 
lives and works; what the learner wants and needs to know to 
function in those contexts; what the learner expects to gain from 
the instructional program; and what might need to be done in the 
native language or with the aid of an interpreter. The needs 
assessment focuses and builds on learners’ accomplishments and 
abilities rather than deficits, allowing learners to articulate and 
display what they already know (Auerbach, 1994; Holt, 1994). 

Needs assessment is a continual process and takes place through- 
out the instructional program (Burnaby, 1989; Savage, 1993), thus 
influencing student placement, materials selection, curriculum 
design, and teaching approaches (Wrigley & Guth, 1992). As 
Burnaby (1989) noted, “The curriculum content and learning 
experiences to take place in class should be negotiated between 
learners, teacher, and coordinator at the beginning of the project 
and renegotiated regularly during the project” (p. 20). At the 



beginning of the program, needs assessment might be used to 
— - ->■ le appropriate program types and course content; during 



the program, it assures that learner and program goals are being met 
and allows for necessary program changes; at the end of the 
program, it can be used for assessing progress and planning future 
directions for the learners and the program. 

Why is Needs Assessment Important? 

A needs assessment serves a number of purposes: 

• It aids administrators, teachers, and tutors with learner place- 
ment and in developing materials, curricula, skills assessments, 
teaching approaches, and teacher training. 

• It assures a flexible, responsive curriculum rather than a fixed, 
linear curriculum determined ahead of time by instructors. 

• It provides information to the instructor and learner about what 
the learner brings to the course (if done at the beginning), what 
has been accomplished (if done during the course), and what the 
learner wants and needs to know next. 

Factors that contribute to learner attrition in adult literacy 
programs include inappropriate placement and instructional mate- 
rials and approaches that are not relevant to learners’ needs and 
lives (Brod, 1995). When learners know that educators understand 
and want to address their needs and interests, they are motivated to 
continue in a program and to learn. 

Assessment Tools 

Needs assessments with ESL learners, as well as with those in 
adult basic education programs, can take a variety of forms, 
including survey questionnaires, where learners check areas of 
interest or need, open-ended interviews, or informal performance 
observations. For needs assessment to be effective, tools and 
activities must be appropriate for the particular learner or group of 
learners. For example, reading texts in English might be translated 
into the learners’ native language, read aloud by the teacher or an 
aide (in English or the native language), or represented pictorially . 
Types of needs assessment tools and activities include 

Survey questionnaires. Many types of questionnaires have been designed 
to determine learners’ literacy needs. Frequently they consist of a list of 
topics, skills, or language and literacy uses. The learners indicate what 
they already know or want to know by checking in the appropriate 
column or box, or they may be asked to use a scale to rank the importance 
of each item. For beginning learners who do not read English, pictures 
depicting different literacy contexts (such as using a telephone, buying 
groceries, driving a car, and using transportation) can be shown, and 
learners can mark the contexts that apply to them. For example, using 
transportation could be represented by pictures of a bus, a subway, and 
a taxi. The list of questionnaire items can be prepared ahead of time by 
the teacher or generated by the students themselves through class 
discussion. 
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Learner-compiled inventories of language and literacy use. A more open- 
ended way to get the same information that surveys offer is to have learners 
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keep lists of ways they use language and literacy and to update them 
periodically (McGrail & Schwartz, 1993). 

Learner interviews . Interviews with learners, either one-on-one or in 
small groups, in their native language or in English, can provide valuable 
information about what learners know, what their interests are, and the 
ways they use or hope to use literacy. 

Review of reading materials. An instructor can spread out a range of 
reading materials on the table (e.g., newspapers, magazines, children’s 
books, comics, and greeting cards, and ask learners which they would like 
to read and whether they would like to work in class on any of them. A 
similar activity can be done with different types of writing. 

Class discussions. Showing pictures of adults in various contexts, the 
teacher can ask, “What literacy skills does this person want to develop?” 
and have learners generate a list. The teacher then asks, “Why do you want 
to develop literacy skills?” Learners might be more willing to express 
their desires if they move from the impersonal to the personal in this way 
(Auerbach, 1994). 

Personal or dialogue journals. Learners’ journals — where they write 
freely about their activities, experiences, and plans — can be a rich source 
of information about their literacy needs (Peyton, 1993). 

Timelines. Learners can prepare their own personal timelines, in writing or 
pictorially, that indicate major events in their lives as well as future goals. 

Discussion can then focus on how progress towards those goals can be met 
through the class (Santopietro, 1991). 

Needs Assessment in One Adult ESL Program 

The Arlington Education and Employment Program (REEP) in 
Arlington, Virginia periodically conducts a program- wide needs 
assessment to determine the interests and goals of ESL learners in 
the community. The director and program coordinators collaborate 
with community agencies, schools, and employers to identify ways 
in which the REEP program can prepare learners for the economic, 
civic, and family opportunities available in the community. This 
information is then used for program planning purposes, such as 
developing courses, curricula, and materials, and preparing needs 
assessment tools. Learner interviews and a placement test assessing 
general language proficiency are used to place learners in an 
instructional level. Once they are in the classroom, learners partici- 
pate in a continual needs assessment process to plan what they want 
to learn and how they want to learn it. 

In-class needs assessment is most successful when learners 
understand its purpose and are comfortable with each other. 

Because of this, the first curriculum unit in every new class is 
called “Getting Started” (Arlington Education and Employment 
Program, 1994). It enables learners to get to know one another 
through the needs assessment process as they acknowledge shared 
concerns and begin to build a community in the classroom (Van 
Duzer, 1995). For several days, some class time may be spent 
discussing where they use English, what they do with it, what 
problems they have encountered, and why they feel they need to 
improve their language skills and knowledge. Through this pro- 
cess, both the learners and the teacher become aware of the goals 
and needs represented in the class. A variety of level-appropriate 
techniques, like those mentioned above, are used to come to a 
concensus on the class instructional plan and to develop individual 
learning plans. Learners select from both program-established 
curricular units and from their identified needs. The needs assess- 
ment process serves as both a learning and information-gathering 
process as learners use critical thinking, negotiation, and problem- 
solving skills to reach this plan. 

Once the class instructional plan is selected, ways are discussed 
t individual learner needs apart from the whole class such as 
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through small in-class focus groups, working with a volunteer, time 
in the program’s computer learning lab, assistance obtaining self- 
study materials, or referral to other programs. The class plan is 
revisited each time a unit is completed to remind the learners where 
they have been and where they are going and to enable the teacher 
to make changes or adjustments to content or instruction as new 
needs are uncovered. 

Conclusion 

Needs assessment can take many forms and can be carried out at 
different times during the instructional process. Whatever the focus 
and format, the basic purpose is to determine what learners want 
and need to learn. When curriculum content, materials, and teach- 
ing approaches match learners’ perceived and actual needs, learner 
motivation and success are enhanced. 
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L earner assessment is conducted in adult basic education 
(ABE) and adult English as a second language (ESL) educa- 
tional programs for many reasons — to place learners in appropri- 
ate instructional levels, to measure their ongoing progress, to 
qualify them to enroll in academic or job training programs, to 
verify program effectiveness, and to demonstrate learner gains in 
order to justify continued funding for a program. Because of this 
multiplicity of objectives, learner assessment involves using a 
variety of instruments and procedures to gather data on a regular 
basis to ensure that programs are “identifying learners’ needs, 
documenting the learners’ progress toward meeting their own 
goals, and ascertaining the extent to which the project objectives 
are being met” (Holt, 1994, p. 6). 

This digest looks at learner assessment in adult ESL programs. 
It describes commercially available tests and alternative assess- 
ment tools, discusses key issues in assessment, and highlights 
some of the differences between assessment and evaluation. 

Commercially Available Tests 

In adult basic education, commercially available instruments 
such as the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) and the Adult 
Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) predominate as assessment 
tools because they have construct validity and scoring reliability, 
are easy to administer to groups, require minimal training on the 
part of the teacher, and are often stipulated by funding sources 
(Solorzano, 1994; Wrigley, 1992). ESL tests most commonly used 
in adult education programs are the Basic English Skills Test 
(BEST) and the CASAS ESL Appraisal (Sticht, 1990). 

The BEST, originally developed by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics i n 1 982 to test newly arrived Southeast Asian refugees, 
assesses English literacy (reading and writing) skills and listening 
and speaking skills. Although this test measures language and 
literacy skills at the lowest levels (no speaking is necessary for 
some items as learners respond to pictures by pointing), it requires 
some training on the part of the tester. Also, the oral segment is 
lengthy and must be administered individually (Sticht, 1990). 

The Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 
(CASAS) of California has developed competencies, training 
manuals, and assessment tools for ABE and ESL programs. The 
CASAS ESL Appraisal is multiple choice and includes reading 
and listening items. It is easy to administer because it is given to 
groups, but does not test oral skills (Sticht, 1990). 

Other tests used for ESL are the NYSPLACE Test, published 
by New Y ork State, which is designed for placement and includes 
a basic English literacy screening and an oral assessment; the 
Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BINL) which provides a 
grammatical analysis of spoken language; the Hendersori-Moriarty 
ESL Placement (HELP) test which was designed to measure the 
lil © ' ills (in the native language and in English) and the oral 
E ^ >ficiency of Southeast Asian refugee adults; and Literacy 



Volunteers of America’s ESL Oral Assessment (ESLOA) which 
assesses a learner’s ability to speak and understand English. 

Limitations of Commercially Available Tests 

The use of commercially available tests with adult learners is 
problematic because these tools may not adequately assess individual 
learner strengths and weaknesses especially at the lowest level of 
literacy skills. Such tests do not necessarily measure what has been 
learned in class, nor address learner goals (Lytle & Wolf, 1989; 
Wrigley, 1992). 

Some testing issues are unique to ESL learners. It is not always 
clear whether ESL learners have trouble with selected test items 
because of difficulties with reading, with the vocabulary, or with 
the cultural notions underlying the test items (Wrigley & Guth, 

1 992). Another problem may be that some low-literate ESL learners 
are unfamiliar with classroom conventions such as test taking. 
Henderson and Moriarty, in their introduction to the HELP test, 
advise that ESL programs should evaluate whether learners possess 
the functional skills necessary for writing (such as holding a 
pencil), are familiar with classroom behaviors (such as responding 
to teacher questions), and are able to keep up with the pace of 
learning in beginning level classes (Wrigley and Guth, 1992). 

Some would argue that the tests themselves are not the problem, 
but rather their inappropriate use, for example, administering a 
commercially available adult literacy test (assesses reading and 
writing skills) to measure English language proficiency (listening 
and speaking ability). Funding stipulations may specify inappro- 
priate instruments (Solorzano, 1994) or even tests developed for 
native speakers (e.g., TABE, ABLE). Wilde (1994) suggests that 
programs maximize the benefits of commercially available, norm- 
referenced, and diagnostic tests by, (1) choosing tests that match 
the demographic and educational backgrounds of the learners; 

(2) interpreting scores carefully; (3) ensuring that test objectives 
match the program objectives and curricular content; and (4) using 
additional instruments to measure learner achievement. 

Alternatives to Commercially Available Tests 

Due in part to the drawbacks of the tests described above, many 
adult (and K- 1 2) educators promote the use of alternative assess- 
ment tools that incorporate learner goals and relate more closely 
to instruction (Lytle & Wolfe, 1989). Alternative assessment (also 
known as classroom-based, authentic, or congruent assessment) 
includes such tools as surveys, interviews, checklists, observation 
measures, teacher-developed tests, learner self-assessment, port- 
folios and other performance samples, and performance-based 
tests (Balliro, 1993;Genesee, 1994; Isserlis, 1992; Wrigley, 1992.) 

Alternative assessment allows for flexibility in gathering 
information about learners and measures what has been taught in 
class. Learner portfolios, collections of individual work, are common 
examples of alternative assessment. Portfolios can include such j [ Q £ 



items as reports on books read, notes from learner/teacher 
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interviews, learners’ reflections on their progress, writing samples, 
data from performance-based assessments, and scores on 
commercially available tests (Fingeret, 1993; Wrigley, 1992). 
From learner interviews , administrators and instructors get 
information to help with placement decisions and to determine an 
individual’s progress. In one survey of adult teachers, 80% reported 
using oral interviews to assess what students needed and what they 
were learning (Davis and Yap, 1992). From program-developed 
performance-based tests , instructors, administrators, and the 
learners themselves get information on how learners use English 
and basic skills regularly. These tests, in which items (such as 
reading a chart or locating information on a schedule) are put in 
actual contexts the learners might encounter (Alamprese & Kay, 
1993; Holt, 1994), are common in workplace programs. Authentic 
materials such as job schedules, pay stubs, and union contracts 
provide the context in which literacy skills are assessed. 

Alternative assessment procedures, however, are not a panacea. 
Maintaining portfolios is time consuming for both learners and 
teachers. The cultural expectations and educational backgrounds 
of ESL learners might make them especially resistant to the use of 
participatory and other alternative assessments (Wrigley & Guth, 
1992). Furthermore, funders often require “hard data,” and it is 
difficult to quantify outcomes without using commercially avail- 
able tests. Finally, data from alternative assessment instruments 
may not meet eligibility requirements for job training programs, or higher 
level classes, or certification (Balliro, 1993; Lytle & Wolfe, 1989). 

Because of these issues, ESL programs often use a combination 
of commercially available and program-developed assessment 
instruments to assess literacy and language proficiency (Guth & 
Wrigley, 1992; Wrigley, 1992). 

Learner Assessment and Program Evaluation 

Although learner progress, as measured both by commercially 
available and alternative assessment instruments, is an indicator of 
program effectiveness, it is not the only factor in evaluating ABE 
and adult ESL programs. Other quantifiable indicators include 
learner retention, learner promotion to higher levels of instruction, 
and learner transition to jobs or to other types of programs (e.g., 
moving from an adult ESL program to a vocational program, or to 
a for-credit ESL or academic program). Less quantifiable learner 
outcomes include heightened self-esteem and increased participation 
in community, school, and church events (Alamprese & Kay, 1993). 

Other measures of adult education program effectiveness de- 
pend to a large extent on program goals. In family literacy pro- 
grams, increased parental participation in children’s learning, par- 
ents reading more frequently to their children, and the presence of 
more books in the home might indicate success (Holt, 1994). 
Workplace program outcomes might include promotion to higher 
level jobs, increased participation in work teams, and improved 
worker attitude that shows up in better job attendance and in a 
willingness to learn new skills (Alamprese & Kay, 1993). 



of commercially available and program-developed alternative 
assessment instruments. Further research in this area both by 
teachers and researchers is warranted. 
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Conclusion 

Assessment is problematic for adult ESL educators searching 
for tools that will quantify learner gains and program success to 
funders, demonstrate improvement in English proficiency and 
literacy skills to learners, and clarify for the educators themselves 
what has been learned and what has not. Dissatisfaction with 
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commercially available tools has been widespread, and many 
teachers have felt left out of the process of determining how to 
; learner gains in a way that helps teaching and learning. 
\L^ nt practice and theory seem to recommend using a combination 
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Elderly Refugees and Language Learning 

By Allene Guss Grognet 
Center for Applied Linguistics 



Refugees coming to the U.S. from Southeast Asia, Europe, Africa, and the Middle East range from 
highly educated, multilingual former cabinet ministers to non-literate hilltribe people who practiced 
“slalh and bum” agriculture. While the range of peoples is great, the singular event of fleeing from one’s 
homeland with only the clothes on one’s back, and moving halfway around the world to a country with a 
strange language and culture, is traumatic for refugees of any age. For elderly refugees it has been 
particularly difficult. At a time in their lives when they should be looking forward to respect and rever- 
ence, they find themselves transplanted in a culture which is focused on youth. They have lost 
their homes, probably many of their family members, and most of all, their honored status. 

Refugees have many adjustments to make, among them a new language, new culture, and new 
expectations. Americans expect to work until they are about 65; Southeast Asians are more likely 
to consider their early fifties rather than their mid-sixties as the beginning of “old age”, and refugees 
from Africa expect to work until they die or are too feeble. It is not expected that one would start learn- 
ing new things in the elder years, but that is exactly what most refugees have to do. 

A 

What We Know About Language Learning and Age 

There is no research evidence which suggests that older adults cannot succeed in learning another 
language. Older adults who remain healthy do not show a decline in their ability to learn. Then why does 
it seem easier for pre-pubescent children to acquire a language and to speak it without an accent? Re- 
searchers are not sure why this phenomenon occurs. One theory claims it is connected with cerebral 
elasticity. Another theory attributes it to developmental differences in the brain pre- and post-puberty; 
while another theory highlights the changes in self-perception and willingness to change one’s identity 
that come with adolescence. ^Vhateve^ the reason, more deliberate effort needs to go into language 
learning by adults than by children. 
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There are important aspects, though, where adults may have superior language learning capabilities. 
Researchers have shown that neural cells responsible for higher order linguistic processes, such as 
understanding semantic relationships and grammatical sensitivity, develop with age. In the areas of 
vocabulary and language structure, adults are better language learners than children. While children may 
be better at mimicry, older learners are more able to make higher order associations and generalizations, 
and can integrate new language inputs into already substantial learning and experiences. This is particu- 
larly true of adults with some formal education, who are used to framing new learning in terms of old 
learning. Instructional programs which capitalize on these strengths can succeed with older refugees. 
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Factors that Can Affect Language Learning 

Physical health is an important factor in learning at any age, and chronic disease may affect the ability 
of the elderly refugee to learn. Many have had little or no “professional” medical care throughout their 
lives, and suffer the residual effects of illnesses that went untreated. This may affect physical mobility, 
or the converse, the ability to sit for long periods of time. Like other elderly adults, refugees may be 
affected by hearing loss and vision problems. Their ability to understand oral English, especially in the 
presence of background noise, may be affected, and they may have difficulty deciphering written En- 
glish displayed in small type, especially if their native language does not use a Roman alphabet. 

The changes that have occurred in diet and climate sometimes affect refugees physically, and are most 
often seen in elderly refugees who have been in the U.S. three years or less. Finally, short term memory 
loss which often occurs with aging can adversely affect the older refugee’s success. 

Mental health is probably the single most decisive factor in refugee language learning. Depression is 
very common in general in old age, and for refugees it is often somaticized in such forms as loss of 
appetite, short attention span, nightmares, and inability to sleep. It is not surprising that refugee elders 
are depressed. They may have experienced war, disorder, uprooting, and in some cases the horrors of 
torture, rape, and the bloody death of loved ones. Refugees’ depression does not permit them to concen- 
trate well, thus reinforcing the cycle of not being able to speak English and deal with the demands of 
everyday life. 

Social identity, or self re-creation, is also an important factor. A learner’s ability to communicate suc- 
cessfully in some situations, and not in others, is mediated by the relationship of power between speak- 
ers. For instance, an educated man working in a fast food restaurant seemed more motivated by the need 
to support his family than by his identity as a language learner. Yet when told to clean up by teenaged 
co-workers, even though the teens had nothing to do, he ventured forth into English, positioning himself 
as a father. This gave him the power to get more equitable treatment in the conversation. But his inabil- 
ity to speak English well enough to talk on the telephone, or shop, gave 

him a sense of ambivalence, and a feeling that he had lost his traditional role as the purveyor of values. 

Cultural expectations, such as the role and place of the teacher, or how a language should be taught, 
also impinge on learning. Cultural beliefs, values, and patterns of a lifetime are not easily changed, 
even though new circumstances and surroundings may not support old ways. This cultural capital must 
be invested in new ways in order to obtain material goods, and to gain communicative competence as a 
speaker of a new language. . 

Attitude and motivation are key factors in any learning, but especially in language learning. The greatest 
obstacle to older adults learning a language is the doubt in the mind of the learner that older adults can 
leam a language. Unfortunately, this doubt is often shared by the language teacher as well. Another 
barrier is the fact that there is often no perceived need for older adults to leam English. Children, and 
especially grandchildren, become the negotiators in the new country. Though there may be loss of status 
in letting younger family members become one’s voice, this is often preferable to attempting a learning 
task which is perceived as hopeless. Many refugee adults are reluctant to take the risks needed in lan- 
guage learning. 
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Successful Strategies with the Older Language Learner 
Teachers can encourage the older language learner by: 

1 . eliminating affective barriers; 

2. incorporating adult learning strategies into their teaching; 

3. making the learning situation and the learning materials relevant to the needs and desires of 
older refugees; and 

4. tapping into the goals of the refugee community. 

A discussion of these four strategies follows. 

Eliminating affective barriers means first and foremost belief on the part of the teacher that older adult 
learners are not necessarily poor learners. This is key to reducing anxiety and building self-confidence in 
the learner. In mixed classes, where older language learners are mingled with younger ones, teachers 
need to arrange the class so that older learners get to speak on a topic in which they are interested and 
have knowledge. Teachers need to emphasize the positive, focus on the progress learners are making, 
and provide opportunities for them to be successful. Students must feel that they have learned something 
and participated every time they leave a classroom. Such successes can then be reinforced with more of 
the same. 

Taking adult learning theory seriously can help build successes. Adult learning theory assumes that 
learning situations take into account the experiences of the learner, and provides the opportunity for new 
learning to be related to previous experiences. It also assumes that for the older adult, readiness to learn 
is decreasingly the product of biological development or academic pressure, and increasingly the prod- 
uct of the developmental tasks required in work and/or social roles. For the older refugee learner, the key 
here is developmental social roles. Finally, adult learning theory assumes that children have more of a 
subject-centered orientation to learning, whereas adults tend to have a problem-centered orientation to 
learning. This means that language learning should focus on problem solving strategies, whether that be 
using the telephone, sewing, shopping, or negotiating on the job. 

By making the learning environment, the curriculum, and the teaching materials relevant to the refugee 
adult, what is taught is based on what older learners want and need to learn. Needs analyses of the target 
populations in a given community should be carried out, and of course, adult learners should be con- 
sulted about what they want to learn. For older refugee adults particularly, the learning situation needs to 
be viewed not only in terms of teaching a language, but in terms of the fulfillment of cultural and social 
needs as well. 

The high drop-out rate of older refugees enrolled in many traditional adult education classes attests to 
the fact that older adults are not willing to tolerate what to them is boring or irrelevant content, or les- 
sons that stress the learning of grammar rules out of context. When grammar and vocabulary are embed- 
ded in the situations refugees will encounter, they not only come to class, but they seem more willing to 
risk using their new language outside of the classroom. Refugees understand that they are learning 
English for the specific purposes they deem important, and they take it as a sign of respect when teach- 
ers acknowledge those purposes. 
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It is important that the learning environment acknowledge age. Presentation of new material should have 
both listening and viewing components to compensate for auditory or visual impairments, and there 
should be good lighting and the elimination of as much outside noise as possible. Activities which 
follow presentation should provide opportunities for learners to work together, focusing on understand- 
ing rather than producing language. On the other hand, class activities which include large amounts of 
oral repetition or fast-paced drills, extensive pronunciation correction, or competitive exercises will 
inhibit the older refugee’s active participation. 

Methodology should also acknowledge age. Learning strategies that rely more on long-term memory 
rather than short-term memory, ones that integrate new concepts and materials with already existing 
cognitive structures, tend to be best for older learners. Spiraling material is of great help with short-term 
memory, but learning by rote, which also relies on short-term memory, may not be successful even 
though many adult refugees believe that rote learning is the method of choice. Conversely, while many 
Africans and Asians may be reluctant to “role play”, they may find that putting new words to familiar 
situations can be a satisfying experience. Lastly, learning entirely new concepts, such as those demanded 
by a computer or facts associated with citizenship training, may be beyond the capabilities of elderly 
refugees. A balance needs to be struck between the teacher’s beliefs, the older refugee’s beliefs, and 
what we know about the effect of learning on both long term and short term memory. 

Language teachers also need to encourage older learners to rely on those learning strategies which have 
served them well in other contexts. By allowing different approaches to the learning task inside the 
classroom, teachers can help students discover how they learn best. A visual learner may need to write 
things down, even though the teacher might prefer that students concentrate on listening. Non-literate 
refugees might rely on auditory and memory cues, even though teachers tell them to write in their 
notebooks. By paying attention to learning channels, be they auditory, visual, kinesthetic or tactile, 
teachers will reduce frustration and help older learners to be comfortable in the learning situation. 

Finally, by tapping into the goals of the refugee community, an essential bond is formed between the 
teacher and the older refugee. Language learning goals for older adults must mesh not only with indi- 
vidual goals, but with familial and community aspirations as well. For instance, refugee elders need to 
share and pass on their values, cultural practices, and religion to younger refugees. Older women need to 
.pass on recipes and sewing techniques to younger women. And older men need to pass on the values and 
virtues of their culture, even though they may not be able to pass on their trades. The refugee community 
is very concerned with cultural preservation, and that is traditionally the job of the older generation, no 
matter where the refugees come from. Teachers might use these concerns to create language learning 
situations. , 

Mt 

Glimpses of Some Success Stories 

Language learning programs specifically for elderly refugees have been sparse. Those that incorporate 
more than just language learning seem to be the most successful. In Philadelphia, Project LEIF 
(Learning English Through Intergenerational Friendship) utilized college-age tutors to teach and learn 
from older Hmong refugees. Tutoring takes place in a community learning center as well as in the 
students homes. In California, older Vietnamese refugees learned English as part of a training program 
for baby-sitters and day-care workers. These learners are now not afraid to answer the telephone or to 
initiate emergency calls. In the Washington, D.C. area, illiterate elderly Cambodian women learned 
English around a stove, a kitchen table, and a sewing machine. Among their new skills is the ability to 
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write their names and addresses, and to recognize warning signs on household products. In New York, 
older Russian refugees learned English through music and science. Their new skills include the ability to 
explain and demonstrate to non-Russian speakers what they did in Russia. And in Florida, videos of 
community activities helped older refugees access community services. 

Glimpses of J>hme Success Stories 

Language learning pfo^rams specifically for elderly refugees bffve been sparse. Those that 'incorporate 
more than just languageWning seem to be the most successful. In Philadelphia, Project LEIF 
(Learning English Through mtergenerational Friendshin>mtilized college-age tutors to teach and learn 
from older Hmong refugees. Tubamig takes place in a^ommunity learning center as well as in the 
students homes. In California, oldeN^rietnamese rpmgees learned English as part of a training program 
for baby-sitters and day-care workers. Th^se learners are now not afraid to answer the telephone or to 
initiate emergency calls. In the Washington's^!, area, illiterate elderly Cambodian women learned 
English around a stove, a kitchen' table, arpTa setajm; machine. Among their new skills is the ability to 
write their names and addresses, and to^Ccognize wanting signs on household products. In New York, 
older Russian refugees learned English through music antk$cience. Their new skills include the ability to 
explain and demonstrate to non-Russian speakers what theycftd^n Russia. And in Florida, videos of 
community activities helped olde/refugees access community servlet. 



Continuing Needs 

A hopeful sign for more older language learner projects is the beginning of a dialog between the aging 
and refugee service organizations. There is much the two fields can learn from each other. Sharing what 
works is a first step, and developing effective demonstration projects which can then be adapted and 
replicated is another. 

The identification and use of anti-depressive drugs is yet another step. Most refugees tend to shy away 
from the traditional talking approach of American psychotherapy. With medical research into depres- 
sion for the elderly in general, the refugee has a choice which may be appealing to him. Modem 
seratonin uptake inhibiting drugs such as Prozac, Zoloft, or Paxil may help refugees in alleviating the 
depression, and giving them the energy and outlook that could be used for other things, such as language 
learning. Flowever, these drugs have to be monitored, and refugees may be reluctant to go to a physician 
when there seems little reason to do so. 

i 

The situation is not as hopeful in the case of research into language learning for the older adult. Few 
studies have been conducted which investigate the specific characteristics of the older adult language 
learner. Research into the interaction of memory and age in language learning, as well as into identifica- 
tion of social identity and attitudinal characteristics, are also needed. We as teachers need to work on 
learning and teaching strategies for older adults and to identify appropriate motivational techniques. 

Such research would benefit not only the refugee elderly, but the American population in general, as the 
U.S. becomes a nation with a larger population of older adults. 
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Jigsaw Activity 

Elderly Refugees and Language Learning 

By AHene Guss Grognet ; 

A 

1. In what ways do children have an easier time learning English? 1 Why is this 
true? 

2. In what ways do adults have the edge, perhaps, in language learning? 



B. * ■ 

1. What are Six factors that can affect language learning with adults ? 



2. Which of these factors does the author feel is most significant? Why? 



Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill, N5CERC, June 13, 2002 
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Adult English Language Learners: Myths and Realities 

Mark the following sentences as either true or false. 

Adult English language learners are too old to learn another language 
well. 

English language learners run the gamut from those who are not 
literate in their native language to those with post-graduate degrees 
from their home countries. 

It takes two years for a foreign-born adult to learn English well. 

The learning environment is very important for seniors; good lighting 
is desirable as is elimination of outside noise. . 

It is only necessary to assess learners at the beginning and at the end 
of a course of study. 

Spiraling material in the classroom helps with short-term memory. 
However, learning by rote may not be successful, even though may 
. seniors believe that drill and memorization is the way to learn a 
language. 

It is necessary to correct every mistake the senior makes in grammar, 
pronunciation, and vocabulary. 

Adults can learn a language most efficiently in homogeneous settings 
where the teacher can translate everything into the native language. 

Most seniors don’t want to learn English. 

In addition to assessing what the learner needs to know by talking to 
the host agencies to see what English is needed, teachers should also 
find out from the learners themselves what they need to use English 
for. 
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Refugees coming to the U.S. from Southeast Asia, Europe, Africa, and the Middle East range from 
highly educated, multilingual former cabinet ministers to non-literate hilltribe people who practiced 
“slash and bum” agriculture. While the range of peoples is great, the singular event of fleeing from one’s 
homeland with only the clothes on one’s back, and moving halfway around the world to a country with a 
strange language and culture, is traumatic for refugees of any age. For elderly refugees it has been 
particularly difficult. At a time in their lives when they should be looking forward to respect and rever- 
ence, they find themselves transplanted in a culture which is focused on youth. They have lost 
their homes, probably many of their family members, and most of all, their honored status. 

Refugees have many adjustments to make, among them anew language, new culture, and new 
expectations. Americans expect to work until they are about 65; Southeast Asians are more likely 
to consider their early fifties rather than their mid-sixties as the beginning of “old age”, and refugees 
from Africa expect to work until they die or are too feeble. It is not expected that one would start learn- 
ing new things in the elder years, but that is exactly what most refugees have to do. 

A 

What We Know About Language Learning and Age 

There is no research evidence which suggests that older adults cannot succeed in learning another 
language. Older adults who remain healthy do not show a decline in their ability to learn. Then why does 
it seem easier for pre-pubescent children to acquire a language and to speak it without an accent? Re- 
searchers are not sure why this phenomenon occurs. One theory claims it is connected with cerebral 
elasticity. Another theory attributes it to developmental differences in the brain pre- and post-puberty; 
while another theory highlights the changes in self-perception and willingness to change one’s identity 
that come with adolescence. Whatever the reason, more deliberate effort needs to go into language 
learning by adults than by children. 
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There are important aspects, though, where adults may have superior language learning capabilities. 
Researchers have shown that neural cells responsible for higher order linguistic processes, such as 
understanding semantic relationships and grammatical sensitivity, develop with age. In the areas of 
vocabulary and language structure, adults are better language learners than children. While children may 
be better at mimicry, older learners are more able to make higher order associations and generalizations, 
and can integrate new language inputs into already substantial learning and experiences. This is particu- 
larly true of adults with some formal education, who are used to framing new learning in terms of old 
learning. Instructional programs which capitalize on these strengths can succeed with older refugees. 
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Factors that Can Affect Language Learning 

Physical health is an important factor in learning at any age, and chronic disease may affect the ability 
of the elderly refugee to learn. Many have had little or no “professional” medical care throughout their 
lives, and suffer the residual effects of illnesses that went untreated. This may affect physical mobility, 
or the converse, the ability to sit for long periods of time. Like other elderly adults, refugees may be 
affected by hearing loss and vision problems. Their ability to understand oral English, especially in the 
presence of background noise, may be affected, and they may have difficulty deciphering written En- 
glish displayed in small type, especially if their native language does not use a Roman alphabet. 

The changes that have occurred in diet and climate sometimes affect refugees physically, and are most 
often seen in elderly refugees who have been in the U.S. three years or less. Finally, short term memory 
loss which often occurs with aging can adversely affect the older refugee’s success. 

Mental health is probably the single most decisive factor in refugee language learning. Depression is 
very common in general in old age, and for refugees it is often somaticized in such forms as loss of 
appetite, short attention span, nightmares, and inability to sleep. It is not surprising that refugee elders 
are depressed. They may have experienced war, disorder, uprooting, and in some cases the horrors of 
torture, rape, and the bloody death of loved ones. Refugees’ depression does not permit them to concen- 
trate well, thus reinforcing the cycle of not being able to speak English and deal with the demands of 
everyday life. 

Social identity, or self re-creation, is also an important factor. A learner’s ability to communicate suc- 
cessfully in some situations, and not in others, is mediated by the relationship of power between speak- 
ers. For instance, an educated man working in a fast food restaurant seemed more motivated by the need 
to support his family than by his identity as a language learner. Yet when told to clean up by teenaged 
co-workers, even though the teens had nothing to do, he ventured forth into English, positioning himself 
as a father. This gave him the power to get more equitable treatment in the conversation. But his inabil- 
ity to speak English well enough to talk on the telephone, or shop, gave 

him a sense of ambivalence, and a feeling that he had lost his traditional role as the purveyor of values. 

Cultural expectations, such as the role and place of the teacher, or how a language should be taught, 
also impinge on learning. Cultural beliefs, values, and patterns of a lifetime are not easily changed, 
even though new circumstances and surroundings may not support old ways. This cultural capital must 
be invested in new ways in order to obtain material goods, and to gain communicative competence as a 
speaker of a new language. 

Attitude and motivation are key factors in any learning, but especially in language learning. The greatest 
obstacle to older adults learning a language is the doubt in the mind of the learner that older adults can 
learn a language. Unfortunately, this doubt is often shared by the language teacher as well. Another 
barrier is the fact that there is often no perceived need for older adults to learn English. Children, and 
especially grandchildren, become the negotiators in the new country. Though there may be loss of status 
in letting younger family members become one’s voice, this is often preferable to attempting a learning 
task which is perceived as hopeless. Many refugee adults are reluctant to take the risks needed in lan- 
guage learning. 
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Q Successful Strategies with the Older Language Learner 

Teachers can encourage the older language learner by: 

1. eliminating affective barriers; 

2. incorporating adult learning strategies into their teaching; 

3. making the learning situation and the learning materials relevant to the needs and desires of 
older refugees; and 

4. tapping into the goals of the refugee community. 

A discussion of these four strategies follows. 

Eliminating affective barriers means first and foremost belief on the part of the teacher that older adult 
learners are not necessarily poor learners. This is key to reducing anxiety and building self-confidence in 
the learner. In mixed classes, where older language learners are mingled with younger ones, teachers 
need to arrange the class so that older learners get to speak on a topic in which they are interested and 
have knowledge. Teachers need to emphasize the positive, focus on the progress learners are making, 
and provide opportunities for them to be successful. Students must feel that they have learned something 
and participated every time they leave a classroom. Such successes can then be reinforced with more of 
the same. 

Taking adult learning theory seriously can help build successes. Adult learning theory assumes that 
learning situations take into account the experiences of the learner, and provides the opportunity for new 
learning to be related to previous experiences. It also assumes that for the older adult, readiness to learn 
is decreasingly the product of biological development or academic pressure, and increasingly the prod- 
uct of the developmental tasks required in work and/or social roles. For the older refugee learner, the key 
here is developmental social roles. Finally, adult learning theory assumes that children have more of a 
subject-centered orientation to learning, whereas adults tend to have a problem-centered orientation to 
learning. This means that language learning should focus on problem solving strategies, whether that be 
using the telephone, sewing, shopping, or negotiating on the job. 

By making the learning environment, the curriculum, and the teaching materials relevant to the refugee 
adult, what is taught is based on what older learners want and need to learn. Needs analyses of the target 
populations in a given community should be carried out, and of course, adult learners should be con- 
sulted about what they want to leam. For older refugee adults particularly, the learning situation needs to 
be viewed not only in terms of teaching a language, but in terms of the fulfillment of cultural and social 
needs as well. 

The high drop-out rate of older refugees enrolled in many traditional adult education classes attests to 
the fact that older adults are not willing to tolerate what to them is boring or irrelevant content, or les- 
sons that stress the learning of grammar rules out of context. When grammar and vocabulary are embed- 
ded in the situations refugees will encounter, they not only come to class, but they seem more willing to 
risk using their new language outside of the classroom. Refugees understand that they are learning 
English for the specific purposes they deem important, and they take it as a sign of respect when teach- 
ers acknowledge those purposes. 
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It is important that the learning environment acknowledge age. Presentation of new material should have 
both listening and viewing components to compensate for auditory or visual impairments, and there 
should be good lighting and the elimination of as much outside noise as possible. Activities which 
follow presentation should provide opportunities for learners to work together, focusing on understand- 
ing rather than producing language. On the other hand, class activities which include large amounts of 
oral repetition or fast-paced drills, extensive pronunciation correction, or competitive exercises will 
inhibit the older refugee’s active participation. 

Methodology should also acknowledge age. Learning strategies that rely more on long-term memory 
rather than short-term memory, ones that integrate new concepts and materials with already existing 
cognitive structures, tend to be best for older learners. Spiraling material is of great help with short-term 
memory, but learning by rote, which also relies on short-term memory, may not be successful even 
though many adult refugees believe that rote learning is the method of choice. Conversely, while many 
Africans and Asians may be reluctant to “role play”, they may find that putting new words to familiar 
situations can be a satisfying experience. Lastly, learning entirely new concepts, such as those demanded 
by a computer or facts associated with citizenship training, may be beyond the capabilities of elderly 
refugees. A balance needs to be struck between the teacher’s beliefs, the older refugee’s beliefs, and 
what we know about the effect of learning on both long term and short term memory. 

Language teachers also need to encourage older learners to rely on those learning strategies which have 
served them well in other contexts. By allowing different approaches to the learning task inside the 
classroom, teachers can help students discover how they learn best. A visual learner may need to write 
things down, even though the teacher might prefer that students concentrate on listening. Non-literate 
refugees might rely on auditory and memory cues, even though teachers tell them to write in their 
notebooks. By paying attention to learning channels, be they auditory, visual, kinesthetic or tactile, 
teachers will reduce frustration and help older learners to be comfortable in the learning situation. 

Finally, by tapping into the goals of the refugee community, an essential bond is formed between the 
teacher and the older refugee. Language learning goals for older adults must mesh not only with indi- 
vidual goals, but with familial and community aspirations as well. For instance, refugee elders need to 
share and pass on their values, cultural practices, and religion to younger refugees. Older women need to 
pass on recipes and sewing techniques to younger women. And older men need to pass on the values and 
virtues of their culture, even though they may not be able to pass on their trades. The refugee community 
is very concerned with cultural preservation, and that is traditionally the job of the older generation, no 
matter where the refugees come from. Teachers might use these concerns to create language learning 
situations. , 

Glimpses of Some Success Stories 

Language learning programs specifically for elderly refugees have been sparse. Those that incorporate 
more than just language learning seem to be the most successful. In Philadelphia, Project LEIF 
(Learning English Through Intergenerational Friendship) utilized college-age tutors to teach and learn 
from older Hmong refugees. Tutoring takes place in a community learning center as well as in the 
students’ homes. In California, older Vietnamese refugees learned English as part of a training program 
for baby-sitters and day-care workers. These learners are now not afraid to answer the telephone or to 
initiate emergency calls. In the Washington, D.C. area, illiterate elderly Cambodian women learned 
English around a stove, a kitchen table, and a sewing machine. Among their new skills is the ability to 
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write their names and addresses, and to recognize warning signs on household products. In New York, 
older Russian refugees learned English through music and science. Their new skills include the ability to 
explain and demonstrate to non-Russian speakers what they did in Russia. And in Florida, videos of 
community activities helped older refugees access community services. 

Glimpses of S>fome Success Stories 

Language learning pfo^rams specifically for elderly refugees hdve been sparse. Those that incorporate 
more than just languagebsmriing seem to be the most succMmil. In Philadelphia, Project LEIF 
(Learning English Through Ifitergenerational Friendshi^Utilized college-age tutors to teach and leam 
from older Hmong refugees. Tut&mig takes place in a«<dommunity learning center as well as in the 
students homes. In California, oldeb^rietnamese refugees learned English as part of a training program 
for baby-sitters and day-care workers. Th^se learners are now not afraid to answer the telephone or to 
initiate emergency calls. In the Washington^jg^C. area, illiterate elderly Cambodian women learned 
English around a stove, a kitchen table, ansa sefaqig machine. Among their new skills is the ability to 
write their names and addresses, and to/ecognize wksmig signs on household products. In New York, 
older Russian refugees learned English through music an&§cience. Their new skills include the ability to 
explain and demonstrate to non-Russian speakers what they^Mm Russia. And in Florida, videos of 
community activities helped olde/refugees access community servlets. 



Continuing Needs 

A hopeful sign for more older language learner projects is the beginning of a dialog between the aging 
and refugee service organizations. There is much the two fields can leam from each other. Sharing what 
works is a first step, and developing effective demonstration projects which can then be adapted and 
replicated is another. 

The identification and use of anti-depressive drugs is yet another step. Most refugees tend to shy away 
from the traditional talking” approach of American psychotherapy. With medical research into depres- 
sion for the elderly in general, the refugee has a choice which may be appealing to him. Modem 
seratonin uptake inhibiting drugs such as Prozac, Zoloft, or Paxil may help refugees in alleviating the 
depression, and giving them the energy and outlook that could be used for other things, such as language 
learning. However, these drugs have to be monitored, and refugees may be reluctant to go to a physician 
when there seems little reason to do so. 

The situation is not as hopeful in the case of research into language learning for the older adult Few 
studies have been conducted which investigate the specific characteristics of the older adult language 
learner. Research into the interaction of memory and age in language learning, as well as into identifica- 
tion of social identity and attitudinal characteristics, are also needed. We as teachers need to work on 
learning and teaching strategies for older adults and to identify appropriate motivational techniques. 

Such research would benefit not only the refugee elderly, but the American population in general, as the 
U.S. becomes a nation with a larger population of older adults. 
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10 STEPS TO SUCCESS IN THE 
BRIGHT IDEAS CLASSROOM 



But first: Get the classroom ready. Set up overhead projector; set up flip chart, board, 
write-on transparencies or something similar to write on. Set up chairs so you can use a 
variety of activities, including whole group, pairs, or small groups. 

1. “CHECK-IN” AND CONVERSATION: Spend some time at the beginning of 
each class asking students open-ended questions that will relax them and get them 
talking and thinking in English. Give students a chance to say what they want to say 
with whatever language they have. Give them a few words here and there to help 
them along, but don’t correct their pronunciation or grammar at this time. 

SAMPLE QUESTIONS: " What's new?" "What did you do yesterday?" “What 
about the weather-Do you think it will rain?” “Did you watch TV last night?” 

2. REVIEW WORDS AND PHRASES FROM PREVIOUS LESSONS: Start each 

class with a review of what you taught the students in previous classes. 

SAMPLE: “Good morning. My name is . And you? What is your name?” 

“Would you like some juice or coffee?” “What did you have for breakfast?” 

“Would you like to go for a walk in the park?” “What do you buy in a pharmacy?” 

3. START EACH NEW LESSON WITH SOMETHING VISUAL: 

Show a picture or object, or make a face or body action to illustrate what you're going 
to talk about. Discuss what the students will learn today and get their input on what 
interests them. Write on the board some key words from the lesson to get students 
ready. 

SAMPLE VISUALS: Pictures you took with your digital camera, pictures from 
magazines or newspapers, personal pictures, overheads from the BRIGHT IDEAS 
curriculum, fruit, medication bottle. 

4. KEEP STUDENTS MOVING AND HAVING FUN: Direct students to do 

activities that make them move. 

'SAMPLE ACTIVITIES: Touch your nose,” “Pick up your book,” “Raise your right 
hand,” “Walk down the hall to the second door on your right.” Use songs to get 
students tapping their toes and snapping their fingers. Ask students to stand in a line 
and position themselves in order, such as from oldest to youngest, shortest to tallest, 
longest to shortest time in the U.S., etc. Bring in different foods and ask students to 
arrange them by price (they have to guess), or in alphabetical order. 

5. SHOW STUDENTS HOW ENGLISH WORKS: Start a new lesson by 
introducing some of the key words and phrases, pronounce them clearly and ask 
students to repeat them after you. Use whole sentences or phrases, such as “The man 
is sick. He has an earache. Don’t worry about grammar too much. Show students 
how patterns work instead of trying to explain grammar. Use role-plays, visuals, 
objects, and flashcards. 
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6. GIVE EVERYONE MANY CHANCES TO TALK: Every student should spend 
at least 10 minutes of every class hour talking in English. 

The best way to make sure that happens is to put students in small groups or pairs, 
and give them tasks related to the lesson. 

SAMPLE ASSIGNMENTS: “Say three things you ate yesterday.” “Say what you do 
when you can’t sleep.” “Role play making an appointment with a doctor or clinic.” 
Use a chart to help organize the conversation, but ask students to talk first and write 
things down later. Ask one person from each group to tell the whole class what they 
discussed. Repeat key phrases for the whole group. 

7. REINFORCE LEARNING THROUGH LISTENING: Check to make sure 
students understand words or phrases by asking them to write down “TRUE” or 
“NOT TRUE” to statements you read to them. For example, “Donuts are good for 
you”; or “If you need medicine, you should go a pharmacy.” Make 4 or 5 
statements, and discuss the answers with the group. 

, Dictate vocabulary words or a few simple phrases to the group and ask thfem to write 

them down. 

8. HELP STUDENTS REMEMBER VOCABULARY WORDS: Review some of 
the key words and phrases and ask students to write the ones they want to remember 
in their notebooks or on “flash” cards. If they use cards, they should write in English 
on one side and either put a picture or native language on the other side. Students can 
“test” themselves and each other with the flash cards 

9. TAKE YOUR LESSONS OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM: 

Get out of the classroom and walk around the neighborhood, visit stores and parks, 
and take regular field trips. Make it possible for your students to use English in “real 
life.” Plan language activities for field trips. Do them in the classroom before the 
trip, during the trip, and afterwards 

SAMPLE ACTIVITIES: Write down 10 things you see; copy 5 signs that you are not 
sure about; ask one person for directions to the nearest post office; ask one shop 
keeper when the store closes; take pictures with the digital camera and then explain 
why you took that picture. 

10. INVOLVE STUDENTS IN TAKING PICTURES AND TELLING STORIES 
ABOUT THEMSELVES: We want students to eventually visit other Bright Ideas 
classes to share their stories. To prepare for sharing, have students interview each 
other about their country, their families, and their lives. Have students take pictures 
of each other and of the group inside and outside the classroom. Have students share 
the problems they are having with English. Set up role plays so they can act out 
situations and feel comfortable talking. 
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Assessing and Facilitating Progress in Senior Aides Learning English 

Senior Aides within NSCERC face many challenges as they strive to reach and 
maintain dignified self-sufficiency. Immigrant Senior Aides often face the added 
challenge of needing to learn English and American work culture within a short 
time. For initial assessment and to quantify and qualify learner progress in 
English, programs may find the Best English Skills Test (BEST) a useful tool. 

BEST was developed in the early 1980s by the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL), one of NSCERC’s partners in the Senior Aide project. BEST includes an 
individually administered oral interview that measures communication skills and a 
literacy skills section that measures reading and writing. These tests are used by 
adult English-as-a-second-language (ESL) programs across the country. 

Initial assessment and intake can help determine English class placement and 
point to appropriate directions for English language learning by answering the 
following questions: 

How much English does this person know? How well does he understand 
what he hears? How much can he say? Can he read and write in English? 
Can he read and write in his native language? How many years of 
education does he have in his native country? 

The BEST can also help determine job placement for the Senior Aides and to 
predict when the Aide has learned English well enough to be successful in un- 
subsidized employment by answering these questions: 

What skills will the Aide need before she can be placed in a work 
environment? Should she be place in one where reading and writing in 
English (or the native language) are needed? Should she be placed in a 
job where she needs to use English? 

To learn more about this process, come to Assessment and BEST Training at the 
Eastside Community Center in Minneapolis on Thursday, June 13, and Friday, 
June 14,2002. 

The agenda and objectives of the workshop are for NSCERC subcontractors are 
as follows: 

Thursday, June 13, 1:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

• become familiar with best practices and resources in adult English 
as a Second Language 

• recognize the importance of assessment of learners’ language 
abilities 
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Friday, June 14 , 9:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

• administer and score the BEST Oral Interview 

• administer and score the BEST Literacy Skills assessment 

• interpret BEST scores 

Who should attend? 

English as a second language teachers, job counselors, program managers, and 
all persons interested in assessing Senior Aides’ English ability and their 
progress in learning the language. 

We hope to see you in Minneapolis next month! 
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Jigsaw Activity 

Elderly Ref ugees and Language Learning 
By AHene Guss Grog net 
A / 

1. In what ways do children have an easier time learning English? Why is this 
true? 



2. In what ways do adults have the edge, perhaps, in language learning? 



B. 

1. What are Six factors that can affect language learning with adults ? 



2. Which of these factors does the author feel is most significant? Why? 



Miriam Burt and Lynda Terrill, NSCERC, June 13, 2002 
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c . 

1. How can you make what is taught to the learner relevant and interesting 
to him or her? 



2. How do children and adults differ in their orientation to learning? How 
can you make use of this information in the senior aides' classroom? 



D 

1. What are the difficulties with role-playing activities in the classroom? 
Why is this type of activity important? 



2. Why should presentation of materials involve multiple modes (visual, 
auditory, kinesthetic, or tactile)? 



E ' 

1. What positive developments are occurring in the field of educaton for 
older adults? 



2. What research is needed? 
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Name: 



Minneapolis Senior AIDES Project 
Initial Assessment 
Soc. Sec. Number: 



Date: 



Home Address: 



Telephone Number: 



Date of Birth: 



Do you have a driver’s license? 



Do you have regular use of a car? 



How long have you been unemployed? __ 



How did you hear about the Senior AIDES Project? 



Education & Training: Highest grade completed: HS Diploma: or GED: 

College: Bachelor’s Degree: Masters Degree: other: ____ 

Licenses/Certificates: - ' ■ , 

Employment Skills: Please indicate which ones you are interested in or have developed 



Inter. 


Dev. 




Inter. 


Dev. 








Book Keeping 






Leadership 




' 


Health Care 






Languages 






Prob. Solving 






Teamwork 






Creative Arts 






Reading 






Travel 






Exercise Act. 






Cashier 






Music 






Clerical 






Pub. Speaking 






Computers 






Supervising 






Rec./Telephone 






Teaching 






Sales 






Organizing 






Typing 






Maintenance 






Building Trades 






Fashion 






Care/Children 






Food Service 






Care/ Adults 






Gardening 






Care/Animals 






Coaching 






Customer Service 






Fix Things 
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Individual Development Plan 

Name: - Date: . 

Employment Goal: _ Expected Entry Wage: , 

A. Additional training needed to accomplish your employment goal: 

1 . On the assignment: 

2. Specific skills training: _ 

3. Job seeking and keeping skills: Resume, Interview 

B. Supportive services needed to overcome barriers to reaching employment goal: 

1. Job Search Workshop 2. ■ . 

3. Resume 4. 



Plan of Action to Achieve Your Employment Goal 



Action Steps to be Taken 


Person Responsible 
to Complete step 
Completed 


Target Date 
to Complete 


Date 


Provide training assignment 
to increase employability 








Register with Employment Agency 








Develop an updated resume to include 
your Senior AIDES Project position 








Consider employment with 
temporary employment agencies 








Look for work off the project 









Estimated date for the achievement of your employment goal: 



I have assisted in completing this Individual Development Plan, and I agree with the goals and actions listed in it. 
I am aware of my responsibility to continue to seek unsubsidized employment. 



Senior Aide’s Signature Date 



Project Director’s Signature 



Date 



SENIOR AIDES PROJECT INTAKE FORM 



A IDENTIFICATION DATA 1 . Type of Action: l ] Original Enrollment [ ] Recertification [ ] Reenrollment 


2. Name (Last/First/Middle Initial) 


3. Social Security Number 


4. Home Address (N umber/Street/C ity/State/Zip) 


5. Home Telephone 
( ) 



B. ELIGIBILITY INFORMATION 



6. Birth Date 
I I 


7. Age 


8. Family Size 


9. Family Receiving Public Assistance? t ] No 
[ ] SSI [ ] AFDC [ ] Other: 


10. Annual Family 
Income 

$ 


Person/Source 


Amount 

$ 


Income Verification 


1 1 . Verification of 
Birth Date: 




$ 




Method Used: 

[ ] 6 month 
[ ] 1 2 month 




$ 




Residence: 




$ 






$ 




Family Size: . 




Total: $ 




12. Deduct $500? 

[ ] Yes [ ] No 


13. At/Below Poverty? 
( ] Yes [ ] No 


14. In the past 12 months, formerly enrolled in this or other SCSEP Project? 
[ ]Yes [ ] No Total Hours: 



15. The information provided is true to the best of my knowledge. I am aware that the information I have provided is subject to review and verification. 
I have provided required documents to support this application. I also am aware that I am subject to termination if I am ineligible after enrollment. 



Applicant’s Signature Interview Date / 



C. DISPOSITION 



16. Eligible? [ ]Yes [ ]No 



17. Determination Date 



/ / 



18. Entry Date 



/ / 



19. Interviewer’s Signature 



20. Title 



D. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



21. Sex 


22. Education 


23. Ethnic Group 




24. Limited English 


[ ] Male 


Enter Highest Grade 


[ ] White 


[ ] American Indian/ 


Speaking Ability? 


[ ] Female 


or Level Completed 


[ ] Black 


Alaskan Native 


[ ] Yes [ ] No 




[ i i 


[ ] Hispanic 


[ ] Asian/Pacific Islander 





25. Veteran? [ ] Yes [ ] No 



26. Disabled? [ ] Yes [ ] No 



27. Head of Household? [ ] Yes [ ] No 



28. Person to Contact in Emergency 



Phone ( 



E. COMMUNITY SERVICE ASSIGNMENT 



29. Code 



I I 1 



SERVICES TO GENERAL COMMUNITY 



SERVICES TO ELDERLY COMMUNITY 



01 Education 

02 Health and Hospitals 

03 Housing/Home Rehabilitation 

04 Employment Assistance 

05 Recreation, Parks, Forests 



06 Environmental Quality 

07 Public Works/Transportation 

08 Social Services 

09 Other: 



1 1 Project Administration 

1 2 Health and Home Care 

13 Housing/Home Rehabilitation 

14 Employment Assistance 

15 Recreation/Senior Citizens 



16 Nutrition Programs 

17 Transportation 

18 Outreach/Referral 

19 Other: 



30. Assignment Title 



31. Host Agency 



32. Primary Service Provided by Host Agency 



F. PROJECT INFORMATION 



33. Project Sponsor and City/State 



35. Signature of Person Reviewing Eligibility 



L o 



36. Title 



34. Project Number 



37. Date 



/ / 



i pi ERJC n Month/Day/Year format] 



Make Sure Pink Copy is Legible 



[PP-308/February 2001] 
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Senior Aide Status of Enrollment in 
Authorized Position 



i,_ 



(Name of Senior Aide) 

understand that the Senior AIDES Project position for which I am enrolled is an authorized position 
which is expected to continue until the end of this funding period, 



(Date) 

and may continue after that date if Federal funds are available. I understand, further, that this status is 
not related to any specific job to which I may be assigned from time to time. My signature attests to my 
acceptance of this status. 



(Signature of Senior Aide) 



(Date) 



(Signature of Project Director) 



(Date) 
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2001/2002 Payroll Schedule 



Sponsor East Side Neighborhood Services 
1700 2nd St NE 
Mpls MN 55413 



Project 


119 


Please Note Time Sheets can not be processed if they are 


Payroll 


Bi-Weekly 


received after 1 1 a.m. on the due date. 


From 


To 


Due by 1 1 :00 a.m. Pay Date 


07/01/01 


07/06/01 


07/09/01 


07/13/01 


07/07/01 


07/20/01 


07/23/01 


07/27/01 


07/21/01 


08/03/01 


08/06/01 


08/10/01 


08/04/01 


08/17/01 


08/20/01 


08/24/01 


08/18/01 


08/31/01 


* 09/04/01 


8:00 a.m. 09/07/01 


09/01/01 


09/14/01 


09/17/01 


09/21/01 . 


09/15/01 


09/28/01 


10/01/01 


10/05/01 


09/29/01 


10/12/01 


10/15/01 


10/19/01 


10/13/01 


10/26/01 


10/29/01 


11/02/01 


10/27/01 


11/09/01 


11/12/01 


11/16/01 


11/10/01 


11/23/01 


11/26/01 


11/30/01 


11/24/01 


12/07/01 


12/10/01 


12/14/01 


12/08/01 


12/21/01 


*12/26/01 


8:00 a.m. 12/28/01 


12/22/01 


01/04/02 


01/07/02 


01/11/02 


01/05/02 


01/18/02 


01/21/02 


01/25/02 


01/19/02 


02/01/02 


02/04/02 


02/08/02 


02/02/02 


02/15/02 


02/18/02 


02122102 


02/16/02 


03/01/02 


03/04/02 


03/08/02 


03/02/02 


03/15/02 


03/18/02 


03/22/02 


03/16/02 


03/29/02 


04/01/02 


04/05/02 


03/30/02 


04/12/02 


04/15/02 


04/16/02 


04/13/02 


04/26/02 


04/29/02 


05/03/02 


04/27/02 


05/10/02 


05/.13/02 


05/17/02 


05/11/02 


05/24/02 


05/27/02 


05/31/02 


05/25/02 


06/07/02 


06/10/02 


06/14/02 


06/08/02 


06/21/02 


06/24/02 


06/28/02 


06/22/02 


06/30/02 


07/08/02 


07/12/02 



Holidays: 


FOUR (4) HOURS ARE PAID FOR A HOLIDAY 




1 ) New Year's Day 


5) Labor Day 




2) Martin Luther Kings' Birthday 


6) Thanksgiving Day 




3) Memorial Day 


7) Christmas Day 




4) Independence Day 


8) Personal Day 


VACATION 


AND SICK LEAVE TIME 






Senior Aides vacation and sick leave time is accrued at the 
rate of 0.0386 per hour paid. 


★ 


Time cards due at 8:00 am because of holiday 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: All ESNS Employees 

SUDJECTs Direct Deposit of Payroll Checks 



nin cu L m Dble t0 ofi l? r you a nGW P n y da y convenience-- 
Direct Deposit. Now you can have your paycheck automatically 

d ???f? X . ln your checkln 9 or savings account on payday. And vou 

gdi n Sti 1 o ;l e VS o l ' t9 M.?S n ^;„ Y °:' ,: t° jaKs 

Diroct Deposit will help you in many ways. 

♦it saves trips to your financial institution. 

♦it saves time in depositing checks--no long payday lines to wait 

♦it eliminates the possibility of lost, stolen or forged checks 
IveldrTttl deposited faster-reduces the possibility of 

♦it means you get your money deposited to your account even if 
you're on vacation or away from the office on business or illness . 

Here's how Direct Deposit works? 

sala P ry da LJe°s U ' 4 °" earni " 3S statement showing gross 

ealary, taxes, other deductions, and net pay. Your money will 

already have been deposited in your account. The amount of tho 
deposit will appear on your bank statement. 

We believe you will like the added convenience of having your net 
pay automatically deposited £or you. Direct Deposit is safe 
convenient and easy. To take advantage of thin service comolete 
Separtment h . ed authorization forn ' and return it to the Payroll 

w h ? wK th w ri J? a » i0n i f0rm ' which iD Provided below gives East side 

SinS? ° d Serv ^ cc and your financial institution authority to 
deposit your pay to your account. y to 

Spoilt COn,Pl0te the ln 0rd ° r t0 tak ° adva ntage of Direct 

All you need do is: 

1. Mark the box before type of account to indicate whether your 

, p ? y w * 11 be deposited your checking or savings account. 

2 ‘ yOUr name ’ f inancial institution name and location 

ana dace , 9 

3. Attach a voided check for verification of all financial 
information. If you are unable to attach the 
voided check, please fill in your account number. 

NOTE j B e sure to sign the form I 



EMPLOYEE ' S AUTHORIZATION - 
Payroll Department. 



- Please fill out and return to 



the 



Q I U 
LU CC 
O UJ 

U 

3g 

CO 



ERIC 



I oulhorlze you nnd iho llnanclnl inslltuiion listed bolow to Initiate oloctronlc credli enlrlos and II 
nocossary, doblt onlrles and nd|usimenls lor any crodll onlrlos In error lo my: 

O chocking occounl □ sovlngs occounl 

ooch poydny. This oulhorlty will romaln In ellocl until I liavo 
cnncollod ll In writing. 



Date 



FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ORANCH 


ACCOUNT NUMOER AT FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 


CITY 


STATE SIGNATURE 


TRANSIT ROUTING NUMBER 


ACCOUNT NUMDER INFORMATION 


i: 


iD ~n 


ADA 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 1 — 1 
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ASSIGNMENT DESCRIPTION 



JOB TITLE: TEL. 

HOST AGENCY: 

JOB LOCATION: 

SUPERVISOR’S NAME: 

TITLE: 

HOST AGENCY MISSION: 

DAYS WORKED: 

HOURS WORKED: 

DUTIES/RESPONSIBILITIES: 



CRITERIA FOR 
SELECTION: 

TRAINING: 

FOR OFFICE USE ONLY: 
NAME: 

WAGE: 

ASSIGNED DATE: 
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Record of Senior Aide Orientation 



My signature here is acknowledgment that I have had fully explained to my satisfaction 
the following matters concerning my employment as a Senior Aide. 



Goals of the NCSERC Senior AIDES Project 




Goals of the Senior AIDES Project and East Side Neighborhood Service, Inc. 




Hours of work 




Wage rate 




Schedule and method of payment of wages 




Timesheet 




Annual leave and paid holiday 




Funeral and Jury duty benefit 




Procedures for reporting job related accidents 




Procedures for complaint resolutions 




Senior Aides meetings 




Durational limit on job assignment 




Available training 




Causes for termination 




My obligation to seek unsubsidized employment, including the host agency to 
which I am assigned 




Allowable and unallowable political activities 




Obligation to report any significant changes in my conditions of eligibility 




No tolerance work place policy 





Further, I have been given a copy of the Senior AIDES Project personnel policies and a 
copy of my job description. 



Signature of Senior Aide 



Date 
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